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Notes. 


COVENTRY CHURCHWARDENS’ 
ACCOUNTS. 


THE first Churchwardens’ Book belonging 
to Holy Trinity, Coventry, is fragmentary, 
containing accounts arranged in chrono- 
logical disorder and with some gaps between 
1560 and 1583-4. There are also fragments 
belonging to 1547-8 and 1553-4. The 
church possessed a good income from 
roperty—‘ Trinity land and Our Lady 

”*—in Coventry, Foleshill, Allesley, 
Coundon, Brinklow, and Whitmore; while 
burial fees, bell-ringing, church - sittings, 
and the sale of various pre-Reformation 
specimens of church furniture—such as the 
posts of the rood-loft—provided additional 
sources of revenue. In 1570 the church- 
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wardens’ incomings were 521. 8s. 2d., while 
their outgoings amounted to 451. 12s. 7d. 
The expenses were concerned with the 
repair of the church and house property, 
the clerk’s wages, the discharge of quit- 
rents, and miscellaneous payments. The 
second Churchwardens’ Book continues the 
accounts until the year 1619. An interest- 
ing feature of this volume is the presence 
of a few leaves of illuminated parchment 
in MS. with passages from the Vulgate 
(1 Samuel ii. 14-22, 24-30) and the Decretals 
on them. The following are some of the 
items in the accounts :— 
1561. Item, payd for iij sermons in wytson 
Item, payd for paper and ale for the masters 
Item, payd to Thomas Avmber for bokes_ xijs. 


[A quit-rent of 6s. yearly is paid tothe Duchess . 


of ‘‘ Sofowke,”’ the mother of those unfortunate 
sisters, Jane, Catharine, and Mary Grey.] 

In 1568 there occurs an item connected with 
a noteworthy Coventry family: “‘ For Edward 
Damports grave in the porche iijJs. iiijd.”’ 

1569. Item, payed fora byble .. +» Xxviijs 

Payed for ynkell for the same .. iid. 

[Probably the Bishops’ Bible now in the ves- 
try. Inkle=linen tape.] 

1574. Payed for whytlymynge the churche vs. 

Payed for mendynge the byble and other 

Item for lace for the gentlewomens seats. 

[These were the sittings reserved for ‘‘ Mistress 
Mayoress and her sisters,’ the wives of members 
of the Corporation.] 

Payede to John a Leye for vij hedgeakes 
taken in the pryors orchard and in xx landes. 


xiiijd. 
[The Prior’s orchard occupied the site of 
Chantry Place.] 
1605. Pd. to Bromsgrove for a booke of 
thanksgiving for the Kings Matis. 
[Gunpowder plot.’ 


1606. Rec. for ij peales for Goodman Shax- 
speare, viijd. 
[William Shakespeare died April 12, 1605.] 
1617. Paid Aldersey the Joyner for amending 
of one of the Communion Tables lent to St. Mary 
hall when King James came that was broken _ 
xviijd. 
1618. Paid Shackspeare the Carpenter for 
mending the kneeling seats about the Communion 
Table half a day and nayles a +. viijd. 
{James I. insisted that the Coventry congrega- 
tions should kneel when they received the Com- 
munion.]} 
1620. Paid to good wife Bishopp towards the 
repareing of her sonne in sending him to London 
iijs. 
1621. Paid to Robert Knoles for ringing on our 
lady day even, being the daie which the King was 
proclaymed .. ae ijs. 
{Anniversary of King James’s accession.] 
1625. Given to a Turkey merchant that had 
lost his ship on the sea .. as “ ijs. 
1626. Paid for three graves for two of Powells 
children and Rottes [? Rotten’s] child of the~- 
plague oe ee oe xijd 
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1630. Rec. for a aii of the Lady 
Morrisons - 6 peales iijs. 
1631, Rec. for Thomas Shacksp eare his Childe 


peales xviijd. 
10 lest” son of Tho. Shacksper, died Dec. 
631 


1634. Lady Colepepper.. 4 peales ijs. 
Lady Burnaby wie 1 peale vjd. 
1635. Paid given to a poore Minister by the 


appoyntment of Mr. Carpenter that came out of 
Carnarvanshire ijs. vjd. 
Paid for at the Bishopps first coming 
to Coventrey . ijs. vjd. 
paid for 4 pottle of Canara sack, a pottle of 
Clarrit, a pottle of White [? wine] and sugar sent 
to the lord Bishopp at Mr. Jessons ae | WAR. 
[Bishop Robert Wright.] 


1640. Paid for Shrowds and burying poore 
people this wholl year os, 20. 
1643. Paid given 5 severall english men that 
lost all they had in_Ireland and had_seueral 
passes to come into England iijs. vjd. 
1645. <A souldier . 
[Nothing was charged for his knell. ] 


For ij loades Carriag of Mr. Bryan’s goods from 
Barforde or Warwick to Coventry 37s. 6d. 
[A famous Puritan divine.] 

1661. To the ringers for ringing on his 
Majesty’s Coronacion day . 4 0 
To the ringers for the Kinges aes ta 4 


1662. Paid for ringing at the Queenes tanding 
in England out of Portugal am 6 
[Catharine of Braganza.] 


1672. Mr. Wanley for a yeares 
[Nathaniel Wanley, author of ‘ Wonders of the 

Little World.’ 
1684[/5]. For Ringing when King James the 2nd 
was proclaimed King of England, &. 0 6 0 
Given to two Russia men to wns 


their familyes from Slavery 0 5 
1685. Paid for ringing on the King’ s ie ae 
cion day 5 0 
[James Il. 
Paid for ringing for the any over the 
Rebells 03 


[Sedgemoor. J 


1688. Paid Caleb Hunt for Carrying of a 
for ffrench protestants to Leichfeild 3 6 
Paid for the Kinges Declaration 0 1 0 
[The famous Declaration of Indulgence pro- 
mulgated by James II.] 
Paid for ens for the Prince * 
Wales 
for an order "of Couneell to 
for him 
[The ‘ Old Pretender.” 
Paid for prayers against the Invasion 
and for prayers for 


Paid for an order of Councell to pray 
for King William | 

1689. Paid for Ringing on the King’s eae 
cion day 2 6 
Paid for Ringing ‘the 4th of 
being the King’s birth Daie 0 2 6 
Paid for Carrying the money vpon the 
Breif for the Irish protestants 


feild oe oe 


. 1692. . Paid to the Parritor for a sc” =" = 
sNavy . 

[The apparitor was an official of the estan 
cal Court. Was this a special prayer for the 
Navy ?] 

Paid for wine for strang ministers 
210 0 

[This was the regular allowance for wine for 
preachers who came from a distance. In 1614, 
when a strange minister came to Stratford-on- 
Avon, and was entertained at New Place, the 
Corporation sent a quart of sack and a quart of 
claret for his entertainment.] 

1693. Paid the Ringer on Qwene —e 
Coronacion . 

1698. Paid the charge. ‘of prosecuteing 
Rogues that stole the Church leade 0 

1702. Paid to the a when wee took the 
Plate fleet .. ny 00 02 06 

"[Vigo.] 

1702. Paid for an order for reading of Brieffs 
at the death of K. Wm. . 00 01 00 

1704. Paid, given the Ringers when — 
Tallard was taken . ‘ 0 2 
[Blenheim. J 
1705. Paid for drawing the Queens Armes 

03 00 00 
[The arms dated 1704 over the fireplace in the 


vestry. 

1706. Paid, given the ns when ae ffrench 
were beaten in Flanders .. 3 6 
{ Ramilies.] 

Paid for wine and biskitt to — os 
Bishop 


[J ohn Hough. J 


1707. Paid given the Ringers the —— of May, 
being the Union day 3 4 
[Union with ‘Scotland.] 

1708. Paid given the ringers for the victory of 
Audenard 2 6 
Paid given ‘the Ringers when the ffrench 
raised the Seige of Brussells 2 6 
Paid given the Ringers for the retaking 
of Ghent and Brussells 2 6 

1709. Paid the Ringers for the victory at 
Blaregnies.. 00 02 6 

[Malplaquet.] 


1714. For a book to pray for the Prince of 
Wales 


1715. To the Ringers the 28th and | 
Paid, a Treat for the Church Wardens 
and Overseers being two 

[I suppose this was at the Coronation.] 


Paid the Kings Landing Day 
two New Prayer books 0 


To the Ringers for King eo. his 

Crownation Day .. a 05 0 
fOctober 20.] 

To the Ringers the 5th and 


November . 
[The 17th of November. was the birthday a 
Queen Elizabeth.] 
1716. To the Ringers the 6th of ey 
Q. Anns birthday 0 0 
To the ‘workmen, “when the chureh was 
Beautifyed, in Ale ae 0 


M. DORMER 
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GRAY’S BOOKS AND MSS. 


Wuat books did Thomas Gray possess and 
where are they now? For several reasons 
the inquiry is worth answering. First, Gray 
was a careful reader, and constantly re- 
flected his reading in his works. Secondly, 
he was accustomed to annotate his books, 
sometimes rather fully. It will be worth 
while to ascertain the whereabouts of these 
marginalia ; some of them may be worth 
printing. Thirdly, a survey of the titles 
in Gray’s library, a typical library of an 
eighteenth-century scholar, will bring home 
to us the distance between his time and 
ours. Only a few of the books owned and 
used by Gray are regarded as essential to a 
good library of to-day. 

Gray’s books and MSS. were all left to 
his executor Mason, who in turn bequeathed 
them to Gray’s friend Stonhewer. From 
him they passed to his kinsman Mr. Bright, 
of Skeffington Hall, Leicestershire. After 
Mr. Bright’s death they came into the 
market. There were sales in 1845 (Nov. 29, 
Dec. 1), 1847, 1851 (Aug. 28), and 1854. 
It is a pity that space does not permit the 
reproduction here, even in abbreviated 
form, of all the titles found in the catalogues 
prepared in connexion with these sales ; 
the catalogues themselves have now become 
very rare. We can mention here only a 
few volumes, which will suggest the range 
of their owner’s interests. The classics are, 
of course, well represented. There are 
Butler’s ‘ Thucydides’; Barnes’s ‘ Euripi- 
des, Cambridge, 1694, marked throughout ; 
Sylburgh’s ‘ Aristotle,’ elaborately anno- 
tated ; Quintilian, 4to, Paris, 1541-2; Sue- 
tonius, Lugd. Batav., 1662; Virgil, Col. 
Allob., 1620; Horace, Paris, 1691; Xeno- 
phon, London, 1720, with notes; Cicero, 
Amsterdam, 1691. Amo the historical 
works are Clarendon’s ‘ Rebellion’ and 
‘Life, London, 1707-59, annotated ; 
Matthew of Paris; Dudgale’s ‘ Baronage,’ 
1675 ; Burnett’s ‘ History of his Own Time,’ 
Dublin, 1724; Fabretti’’s ‘De Aquis et 
Aqueductibus Rome,’ Rome, 1680; Gualdo’s 
‘Historia del Ministerio del Cardinale Ma- 
zarino, 4to, Bologna, 1677; Orrery’s ‘ State 
Papers,’ London, 1742, with many notes ; 
‘Secret History of Persia,’ London, 1745; 
Wheare’s ‘Method and Order of reading 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Histories,’ Londcn, 
1694; Digges’s ‘Complete Ambassador,’ 
1665. In antiquarian literature there are 
Stowe’s ‘ London,’ 1720; Entick’s ‘ London,’ 
1761 ; Broverius’s ‘ Antiquitates et Annales 
Trevirenses,’ fol., Leodii, 1670 ; ‘ Catalogue 


of Harl. MSS., 1759; ‘ Reliquie Wot- 
toniane,’ London, 1685; Perrier’s ‘ Icones 
et Segmenta Nobilium Signorum et Sta- 
tuarum,’ Rome, 1638, much annotated. 
Among travels, of which Gray was fond, 
we find MHegeniti ‘Itinerarium Frisio- 


Hollandicum’ and Ortelii ‘Itin. Gallo- 
Brabanticum,’ Elzevir, 1630; Alex. de 
Rhodes’s ‘Divers Voiages en la Chine,’ 


Paris, 1666; Beeckman’s ‘ Voyage to and 
from Borneo,’ 1718; John Bell’s ‘ Travels 
to Asia, Glasgow, 1763; Bergeron’s ‘ Voy- 
ages’; Middleton’s ‘ Letters from Rome,’ 
1741; Scheuchzeri ‘Itinera Alpina,’ Lugd. 
Bat., 1711; Grynei ‘Novus Orbis Re- 
gionum et Insularum Veteribus Incogni- 
tarum a Variis Descriptus,’ Basel, 1587. 
In modern literature we find Dante, fol., 
Venice, 1578; Theobald’s ‘ Shakespeare’ ; 
Tonson’s ‘ Milton,’ interleaved and much 
annotated ; Boccaccio, London, 1725; 
Speght’s ‘Chaucer,’ London, 1602; Mon- 
taigne, Paris, 1657 ; Petrarch, Modena, 1711; 
Locke’s ‘ Human Understanding’ ; Ossian; 
Waller ; Churchill ; and The Spectator. 


in natural history there are, besides 
the famous interleaved Linnzus, Albin’s 
‘Natural History of English Insects,’ Lon- 
don, 1720; Bancroft’s ‘ Natural History of 
Guiana,’ London, 1769 ; Caius’s ‘ De Canibus 
Britan.,’ London, 1729; Gruner’s ‘ Histoire 
Nat. des Glaciers de la Suisse,’ Paris, 1770; 
Jovius’s ‘De Piscibus Romanis’; John 
Ray’s ‘Select Remains,’ London, 1740, 
many notes; Lister, ‘ Historie Animalium 
Anglie Tres Tractatus, London, 1678; 
The Naturalists’ Journal, 1767-71 ; Pallas’s 
‘Miscellanea Zoologica,’ Hage Com., 1766 ; 
Rochefort’s ‘ Histoire Naturelle et Morale 
des Iles Antilles de l Amérique,’ Rotterdam, 
1681 ; Wepferus’s ‘ Historie Apoplecticorum 
Observationibus et Scholiis Anatom. et 
Med. Elaborate,’ Amsterdam, 1724. Finally 
we may mention Coke on Littleton, 1657 ; 
Grotius ‘De Mari Libero,’ Elzevir, 1633 ; 
Hickes’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ 1708; Verral’s ‘ Sys- 
tem of Cookery,’ London, 1759, annotated ; 
Kennedy’s ‘ Account of the Pictures and 
Marbles at Wilton House’; and Vertue’s 
‘ Catalogue of Charles I.’s Pictures,’ London, 
1757-81, annotated. 

At present Gray’s Linneus is in the 
Harvard Library; his Plutarch is in the 
;Cornell University Library ; his Algarotti’s 
|‘ Vita di Orazio’ is in the Princeton Uni- 
, versity Library (see The Nation, New York, 
Aug. 22, 1912, xev. 167-8) ; his Dugdale and 
Verral are in the British Museum; his 
Locke is in the South Kensington Mv-eum ; 
his Ossian and, I believe, some o: her books 
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are at Pembroke College; his Milton, 
London, 1730-38, is in Lord Lansdowne’s 
library at Bowood; his Milton, London, 
1673, was owned by the late James T. 
Fields, and was described by Mrs. Fields in 
her ‘ Shelf of Old Books,’ New York, 1895, 
p. 147, and in Scribner's Magazine, Septem- 
ber, 1894, xvi. 353; his Rochefort is in 
the Boston Public Library. His Stowe and 
his copy of ‘The Annual Register’ were 
lately offered for sale by Tregaskis. It 
would be interesting to learn where his 
other books are, and what annotations 
they contain. 

I give below his chief marginalia to 
Tonson’s translation of Plutarch, with notes 
from Dacier, in 8 vols., London, 1727. The 
first volume has the owner’s name as follows : 
“E libris Thome Gray | Schole Eton: 
Alumn: | Ianuar: 22: 1733.” On the oppo- 
site page is the price paid, ll. 12s. 5d. The 
other volumes have the name similarly 
written, but without the day and month. 
The writing of the notes, as usual, is in 
an extremely small, neat hand. Some one 
has said (The Atheneum, Dec. 6, 1845, 
p- 1174) that Ben Jonson wrote a smaller 
hand ; but this seems impossible. : 


Vol. i. p. 243, Lycurgus. Opposite the words, 
** But as for the (1) Ambuscade’’ : See Isocrates, 
in his Panathenaic p: 271. Ed: H: Stephani. 

P. 331, Solon. Opp. ‘‘and not suffer the 
Cirrheans to abuse the Oracle’’: Cirrha was 
taken Ol: 47. 2. 

P. 353, Solon. Opp. ‘‘ He permitted only Oil 
to be exported ’’’: This seems an Error of Plu- 
tarch, as we are told by the Scholiast to Pindar 
Nem: 10. that y® Exportation of Oyl was forbid 
in Attica. Vid. Corsinum in Fast: Atticis. 
Diss: i. p. 31. } 

Vol. ii. p. 28, Themistocles. Opp. ‘‘ As soon 
as it was Day”: Ol: 75. 1. Mens: Boedrom: 
Die 20. An: ante Christum 480. Oct: 20. 

P. 37, Themistocles. Opp. ‘‘ After this, con- 
sidering the great Advantage”: Ol: 75. 3./4. 
Arch. Adeimanto. It [the haven of Pirzus] 
had been begun 4 Years before, when he was 
Archon himself. 

P. 40, Themistocles. 
Islands’: Ol: 75. 1. 
Salamis. 

P. 43. Opp. ‘while he staid at Argos”: 
Pausanias was put to Death, Ol: 75. 4. according 
to Diod: Sic:; but Themist: was not banish’d 
till 7 Years after. Ol: 77. 2. Arch. Praxiergo. 
It is certain (from this Passage) Diod: is mis- 
taken, & that Pausanias lived till Ol: 77. 3/4. 
See Dodwell Annal: Thucyd: 

P. 47. Opp. ‘‘ the Golden Scepter”: It was 
a Caduceus. 

P. 56. Opp. note 2: This was the general 
Opinion, as we see from Aristophanes, a Co- 
temporary of Thucydides: in his Equites, a 
Drama wrote Ol: 88. 4. he says, 

BéArwrov alua ravpeov 

6 Oeuicroxdéous yap Odvaros aiperwrepos. v. 83. 


Opp. “ sailing about the 
just after the Battle of 


P. 142, Pericles. Opp. “one Pythoclides”: 
Pythoclides was of Ceos. They are all three 
mention’d by Plato in the first Alcibiades. . . .[sic] 
but it appears from thence, that his Intimacy 
with Damon begun in the latter End of his Life, 
Damon was an Athenian & Scholar to Agathocles. 
All of them were Sophists as well as Musicians. 
See Plato’s Protagoras & Laches. 


P. 146. Opp. “the One of Thucydides”: 
Son of Milesias. See Nicias, in the beginning. 
P. 153. Opp. “their Interest against the 


Council’: The Care of the publick Education 
& Manners was in the Hands of this venerable 
Assembly [the Areopagus] till now. The Change 
that ensued in both, after this Power was taken 
from them, may be seen in a noble Discourse of 
Isocrates, addressd to the Areopagus. 

P. 168. Opp. ‘‘ notwithstanding he had made 
the City of Athens’’: Isocrates (tho’ by no 
Means a Friend to y® Administration of Pericles, 
which he often attacks without naming him) yet 
allows his great Disinterestedness, & confirms this 
Fact. Orat: de: Pace. p: 184. Ed. H: Steph: 

P. 181. The Lysicles Plutarch speaks of had 
the principal Management of Affairs immediately 
before Cleon’s Administration, & is twice men- 
tion’d by Aristophanes, in the Equites. v: 132. 
& 762. Vid: Schol: in locum. 

P. 186. Opp. ‘‘ Artemo Himself’’: See the 
Scholia on Aristophanes’ Acharnenses. v: 850. 

f . Opp. “after the Fight was over”: 
These Ships were of great Service in the Combat, 
tho’ they did not attack the Enemy; but de- 
fended themselves bravely, when the Wing, 
where they were station’d, was defeated. The 
Corinthians the first Day had greatly the Ad- 
vantage. On the 2d as they were prepareing to 
renew the Fight, the 20 Athenian Ships appear’d, 
which obliged them to retreat, & give up their 
Hopes of a Victory. Thucyd: i. Sect. 51. 

P. 207. Opp. ‘that they had not buried 
the Dead ’’: And, as it seems, that they had not 
taken sufficient Care to save those, who were 
shipwreck’d. See Xenoph: L: 1. sub fine, & 
L: 2. p: 273 in Theramenes’ Defence. 

P. 263, Alcibiades. Opp. “to play upon the 
Flute’: Plato confirms this, in the first Alci- 
biades. P: 106. Ed: Serran. 

P. 264. Opp. ‘‘ Democrates’’: Probably the 
Father of Lysis (who is introduced by Plato in 
one of his Dialogues) he was of a rich and ancient 
Family. 
x . Opp. ‘ Anytus’’: Who being sent 
to the Relief of Pylos & returning home, was 
re aed for his Life, but escaped by Bribery. 

I: 92. 4. 

P. 269. Potidea revolted Ol: 86. 4. & they 
were among y* Succours commanded by Phormio, 
sent Ol: 87.1. See Isocrat: de Bigis. i 

P.°270. Opp. ‘‘ gave him his Daughter Hip- 
parete’’: This is confirmed by a Cotemporary 
of his, Pheeax the Son of Erasistratus. See below 
P: 275. & by Isocrates. Orat: de Bigis p: 353. 
This Marriage happen’d before Ol: 89. 1. for 
died that year. 

pp. ‘‘ Alcibiades should inherit”: Pheax 
says, he declared the People his Heir, believing 
Alcibiades design’d to destroy him. 

Opp. ‘‘ Alcibiades made his Voyage”: I do 
not find at what Time this Voyage was ; but it 
appears from Isocrates, Orat: de Bigis that 
Hipparete died, not 4 Years before her Husban 
was banish’d, which was Ol: 91. 2. F 
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P. 272. Opp. “as LHuripides relates 
And Isocrates, Orat. de Bigis. This happen’d 
not long after his Marriage, probably about 
Ol: 90. 1. or a little earlier. 

P. 274. Opp. ‘ Alcibiades, then a Youth”: 
That is, of the young Alcibiades, Son to this. 
See Isocr: p: 346. Ed. H. Stephani. 1593. 

. “when he was very young”: About 
30 Years old—Dodwell. But this Contention, 
& the Ostracism of Hyperbolus (as appears from 
Pheax) did not happen, till after Melos was taken, 
which was the same Year, Nicias and Alcibiades 
were sent to Sicily. This fixes it to Ol: 91. 1. 

P. 275. Opp. “written against Pheax’’: 
Read, by Pheax against Alcibiades ; it is still 
extant under the Name of Andocides, as D* 
ac. has proved in his Lectiones Lysiace. 


P. 283. Opp. ‘‘He kept Agatharcus’’: See 
the same Oration of Phzax. 

P. 292. Opp. ‘ Thucydides hath omitted”: 
See Andocides’ Orat: de Mysteriis, who gives the 
fullest account of the affair. Also Lysias’ 
Oration against Andocides. Isocrates, de Bigis. 

P. 293. p ‘““He persuaded Andocides”: 
Andocides himself says it was Charmides, his 
own Cousin, who prevail’d upon him. 

P. 294. Opp. ‘‘ were nam’d by him”: He 
says that his Father, & eleven more of his Rela- 
tions were set free upon his Information, that 
4 Persons whom he impeached, saved themselves 
by Flight, & that all who were executed, were 
accused by Teucer. 

P. 296. Opp. ‘‘at Argos’’: At Cyllene, a 
Port of Elis, says Thucyd: 6. 61. Isocrates, de 
Bigis, confirms his going to Argos. 

P. 301. Opp. “all that Phrynicus had said ”’: 
These Transactions of Phrynicus are represented in 
a much more favourable Light by Thucyd: L: 8. 

P.302. Opp. ‘‘ when Phrynicus was stabb’d”’: 
Then at Athens & one of the 400. 

P. 305. Opp. ‘Thucydides died that very 
Summer”: Dodwell has shown he lived near 
20 Years after this Battle. Dacier here con* 
founds two Actions together. They happen’d 
one a little while after the other & both in the 
Hellespont. The first near Cynossema, wherein 
‘Thrasybulus & his Collegue overthrew Mindarus, 
& took 21 of his Ships, loseing 15 of their own. 
{This Thucydides describes) the other off Abydos 
{with the Account of which Xenophon begins his 
History) & it is this Plutarch speaks of. 

P. 311. Opp. “not accomplished without 
fighting’: Xenophon says nothing of this 
Fight. P: 256. 

- P. 318. Opp. ‘ Lysander being sent” : To- 
ward the end of the former Year. 

P. 320. Opp. ‘near Byzantium”: At 
Bisanthe on the Propontis. But Xenophon 
assures [us] it was in the Chersonnese not far 
from gos potami. And Diodorus tells us it was 
Pactye. Ol: 93. 2. 

Opp. ‘three Years compleat’’: Only two 
Years. The end of the 27th Year, or Beginning 
of the 26th Alcibiades retired. The 26th Year 
the Battle of Arginuse happen’d, & the 27th 
that of Egos Potami. See Xenoph: L: 1, & 2. 
P. 266, & Dodwell’s Annals. 

P. 324. Opp. ‘a small village”: It was 
call’d Melissa, between ——— & Synada, 
where long after Adrian erected a Monument to 


dim, & order’d a Bull to be sacrificed at it yearly. 
Atheneus. L: 13. p. 574. 


P. 325. Several particulars of Alcibiades are 
to be found in Lysias’ Orations against his Son; 
the younger Alcibiades. 


NortTHup. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


be continued.) 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262.) 


Letrer XXXVII. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3440.) 


Hugly the 8th July 1670 
Dear Friend 
Yours of the 30th past Month Re- 
ceived the 2d Instant Per Mr Haselwood, 
Advising the receipt of mine of the 25th 
past, and for the Reasons you mention. 
approve very well of your delivering the 
Money to Mr March, returning you many 
thanks for your Care therein (and accord- 
ing to my old Custome, Not being in A 
Cap[aci]ty to [write to] [him myslelfe) [do] 
desfire] you to returne Mr Mfarjch my 
Most humble thanks for [his] great favour. 

Per the first sea Conveighance, if I goe 
to Ballas[ore], shall order the Goodes 
thither (Not knowing Yet whith[er I] shall 
goe by land or Sea), and shall sell them as 
Soon as possible. 

For the fasshion of the escritore, Shall 
observe your orders, but fear shall not pro- 
cure them within the price limitted, and 
hope may Send one Per Mr Haselwood. 

Here is Newes that Mr White hath lost 
his Voyage and is put into Commaroon* to 
Winter. When he Arrives, which Suppose 
will not be before March or Aprill, shall 
observe what you write about the silk 
stockings, and give you Notice thereof Per 
the first opertunity. 

The 6th present [there] Arri[ved ?a 
Cosset in] Bfallajsore Bringing English 
le[tt]ers and the Newes [o]f [?6] ships 
Arrivall [on] the Coast (their Names I know 
not),t 1 being allready Come to Ballasore, 
3 more to Come Downe. Upon these Ships 
came out A New Agent, Sir William Lang- 


* The information is incorrect. White had 
lost his voyage to ‘‘ Commaroon,”’ i.e., Gombroon 
(Bandar Abbas, Persian Gulf), and had put into 
Karwar to winter. See Letter XXIV. 

+ The six ships were the Returne, the Rainbow, 
the Happy Entrance, the Mediterranean Mer- 
chant, the Zant “Friggatt,’ and the Coast 
“ Friggatt.” 
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horne,* A New Cheif for Metchlepatam, 
Mr Mohoon,} 3 young gentlewomen, 1 for 
Mr Clavell, the others for them that Can 
Catch them ;t 2 Parsons.§ Here is More 
newes, the Particulars I know not. Mr 
Wilks, More, Bagnold and Nurse being 
made Councellours,|| Mr March Confirmed 


* Sir William Langhorne, Bart., who succeeded 
George Foxcraft, was Governor of Fort St. 
George from 1670 to 1678. See the notice of 
him in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog,’ 

+ Richard Mohun, who had already served the 
Company in India, was appointed to take the 
place of William Jearsey, then in disgrace with 
the Company. Mohun will be noticed later. 

{t There is some difficulty regarding the identi- 
fication of these ladies. Inthe ‘Court Minutes’ of 
Nov. 10, 1669 (vol. xxvi. p. 289), permission was 
given for ‘‘ Mrs. Woodroffe, who is intended to 
be a wife for Mr. Mathias Vincent,’ and a ‘“‘ mayd- 
servant to take passage in the Companies shipping 
for the Bay of Bengala,” and “the like” to 
“a kinswoman of Sir Mathew Holworthy, who 
is intended to be a wife to Mr. Walter Clavell, 
and for her Maidservant.’’ In the General 
Letter to Hiigli, however, dated Dec. 7, 1669 
(‘ Letter Book,’ vol. iv. p. 307), the Court wrote: 
“* At the request of some freinds of Mr Clavell 
and Mr Vincent, wee have permitted Mrs Lance, 
Mrs Woodroofe and Mrs Croone and two Maids 
to take their passage in the Happy Entrance. 
The two former, wee understand, are intended 
as Wives to Mr Clavell and Mr Vincent. Wee 
have a good Character of there virtues and wee 
wish them much happinesse.”’ It is evident that 
there is some mistake in the passage last quoted. 
Prudence Holworthy was certainly one of the 
three ladies. She was Walter Clavell’s first wife, 
and she died in Bengal in 1673, leaving one son. 
It also seems likely that Martha Woodruff sailed 
to India at the same time, and that she found 
Matthias Vincent married on her arrival, as his 
wife Mary bore him a son on Feb. 9, 1671. 
Martha Woodruff, therefore, probably took up 
her abode with the Clavells. She became Walter 
Clavell’s second wife,and only outlived him one 
day, dying, with her “little infant,’’ at Balasor 
on Aug. 4, 1677. The maiden name of Vincent’s 
wife and the identity of the third lady who went 
to India in the Happy Entrance have not been 
ascertained. Mrs. Vincent may have been a Por- 
tuguese, as reports were current, and were re- 
peated to the Company, that Vincent’s house 
was a “great resort of Romish Priests.’’ The 
third lady may either have been Miss Lance or 
Miss Croone, or, again, these names may belong 
to the maids who accompanied the Misses Hol- 
worthy and Woodruff. 

§ The ‘parsons’? were Edward Newcomb, 
intended for Masulipatam, and Samuel Tutchin, 
chaplain of the Returne. See ‘The Church in 
Madras,’ by the Rev. Frank Penny, vol. i. pp. 53-4. 

|| Thomas Moore and Timothy Wilkes sailed 
to India as factors at the same time as Edwards. 
The Company’s letter of Dec. 7, 1669, notifying 
the persons appointed ‘of Councell” at Fort 
St. George, gives Wilkes the seventh place, 
but has no mention of Moore. William Bagnold, 
as previously stated, was to be recalled from 
Bengal; Valentine Nurse was to be ‘“ Ninth in 
the Bay.” 


in his place,* whome I wish Much happiness, 
Mr Hall} his Second, Mr Vincent 2d of Hugly, 
Mr Mainwaring{t 3 of Metchlepatam, Mr 
Nurss 2d of Pattana, and Mr Bagnold to 
goe up to the Fort to be 7th or 8th there, 
whom I belei{ve] had rather [be]en without 
his Councellorship [3 words torn away] the 
Company. As soon as the Cosset Arrived, 
Bridges Dispatcht another away 
imediately with the letters that were for 
your place, unknowne to me, soe Cannot 
tell whither you might have letters or noe. 

Per the Next pray Send A note of the 
Price of English goodes with you, and allsoe 
Pepper. Silke longee§ is like to prove but 
A bad Comodity this year, the Company 
ordering None to be sent to them. Wee 
are much troubled for slippers in this place, 
therefore doe desire you to procure me 5 or 
6 Pairs of your fasshion slippers of two or 
three Colours, sending them down as soon 
as you Can Conveniently. Mr Vincents 
slippers, for the bigness, will fitt exactly. 
I shall not excuse the trouble being to A 
freind and between [3 words torn away] 
Can[not be] accounted trouble to serve one 
anoth[er] and be assur[ed n]othing you Can 
Command me will be thought soe by him 
that in Reallity is 

Your Reall and 
affectionately loving Freind 
JNO. VICKERS 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merch[ant] 
‘In Cassumbazar 


XXXVIII. 
Thomas Haslewood to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3441.) 


[Thomas Haslewood (or Haselwood) was enter- 
tained factor on Noy. 4, 1661. Six years pre- 
viously, in November, 1655, he had petitioned 
the Court for employment in India, urging, 
as a recommendation, that he had ‘“ bene 
bread a Spanish Merchant.’ His request was, 
however, refused at that time, as only one 
factor was required ‘‘ and hee must be one that 
hath bine in India.’”’ Haslewood arrived at 
Madras in 1662, and in February, 1663, was 
sent to Bengal. In 1665 he was at Kasimbazar, 
where he earned the approval of the Court, 


* As Chief at Kasimbazar. 

+ Joseph Hall, a turbulent malcontent, elected 
factor on Oct. 1, 1667. He refused to take up: 
his allotted post. 

t Matthew Mainwaring, elected factor on. 
Oct. 18, 1667, was appointed Second (not Third) 
at Masulipatam. 

§ In their letter of Dec. 7, 1669, to Hiagli, the- 
Court wrote: ‘‘ Send us noe Longees, here being: 
for tHem’’ (‘ Letter Book,’ vol. iv. 
p. 305). 
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which raised his from 201. to 301. a yearin 
January, 1668. In July, 1670, he left Kasim- 
bazar for Higli, to put himself under the care 
of Nilkanth, a native doctor, who had earned a 
reputation with Europeans and had promised to 
cure him. As will be seen later, the doctor’s 
faith in his treatment was not justified, for 
Haslewood died at Higli on July 20, ‘‘in the 
flower of his age and rise of his fortunes.” 

No accurate information has been found 
regarding Thomas Haslewood’s family. The 
factor may possibly have been the son of 
Thomas Haslewood, ‘‘ late of Wapping but in 
parts beyond the sea,” administration of 
whose effects was granted to his ‘“ relict” 
Elizabeth on July 6, 1658. See ‘ Court 
Minutes,’ vol. xxiii. p. 239, vol. xxiv. pp. 211, 
221; ‘Factory Records,’ Higli, vol. i.; O.C. 
Nos. 2970, 3069, 3130, 3259, 3452, 3461; 
P.C.C. Admons., 1658.] 


Hugly July 8th 1670 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Respected Freind 

The 2d present I arrived here, since 

which my distemper is little abated, Nilcunt* 
the Doctor, not having any Phissick propper 
for me ready before to day, but Now, by 
Gods Blessing, he Saies I shall be well in 
A short time. 

Per the last Cosset should have writ you, 
but difd] Not [kno]w of [his] going. As 
for the Newes of the Europe Ships, I suppose 


‘ you have Received it. Thus wisching you 


much health, hoping Shortly to see you, 
Remaine 
Your assured Loving Freind to Serve you 
Tuo: HASELLWOOD 
P.S. Pray present my service [to] 
Mr March and respects to Mr 
Vincent. T. H. 
{Endorsed] Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 


Letter XXXIX. 
William Bagnold to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3443.) 
Hugly the 9th July 1670 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Respected Freind 
_ Yours of the first Instant came to my 
receipt the 3d, in answere to which I in- 
tended you a few lines by the next Cossid 
after but was disappointed by reason of his 
suddain dispatch and without my privity, 
which was some trouble to mee, ee could 


* Nilkanth, called Neelcund in O.C. 3441, is prob- 
ably the “Indian Doctor” who was summoned 
from Hagli to Kasimbazar in October, 1676, “to 
ure Major Puckle (he haveing formerly cured 
Mr March of the like Distemper). See ‘ Diaries 
of Streynsham Master,’ ed. Temple, i. 431. 
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not Performe my promise, though have but 
little of business to trouble you with, only 
doe desire that through the intercourse of 
Letters our correspondency may bee re- 
newed, which I cannot tell how was broken 
of, unless I my selfe was guilty of the neglect 
in not responding to yours formerly received, 
the cause of which you may please to attri- 
bute to my Indisposition of *body and to 
something of more then ordinary business 
that lay upon mee, haveing none to assist 
mee but that Gentleman that is now with 
you,* from whom doe suppose you finde the 
like assistance. I must confess I have 
allwaies found you to bee a Person reall, 
which is a motive to mee to desire there may 
bee a more familliar acquaintance between 
us, which on my part d[oe] assure yo[u] 
shall not bee wantinge. 

I returne you many thanks for your trouble 
and care in sending away a Cossed for 
pattanat with Mr Vickers and my Letters, 
together with the Bill for Rups. 600 in which 
I was concerned. Att present I have noe 
further occasion to trouble you, but when I 
have, doe hope shall finde you willinge to 
answere my expectations, as you may assure 
your selfe you shall finde the like uppon any 
occasion from him whoe desires to approve 
himselfe 

Your Reall Freind to serve you 
Won. BAGNOLD 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbuzar 
[In Richard Edwards’s writing] 
from Mr Bagnold 
9th July 70 


LETTER XL. 

Richard Edwards to John Vickers 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3444.) 


Cassumbuzar July 11th: 1670 

To Mr Vickers 

My last to you was Per Mr Haselwood, 
Since which have not received any from you 
(the Cossid that brought news of the Ship’s 
arrivall and Some letters being possibly 
dispeeded away before you had any notice 
of it), So that I am ignorant whither you yet 
remaine in Hugly or are proceeded on for 
Ballasore, where supposing you may be, I 
have Some requests to make to you. The 
first is from Mr March, who desires kindly 


* Thomas Jones appears to be 


t Patna. See Letter XXXI. 
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to be remembred to you and Intreats you 
would Send him a Copie of the Company’s 
generall to the bay,* provided your other 
Imployments lend you So much leisure and 
that it may be done without any Prejudice 
to your Selfe, which he would not have you 
in the least to hazard. Mine are of the 
Same nature as that you would favour me 
with what news you Shall have out of 
England concerning the building of the 
Cityt or any thing else, and that if the letters 
be not dispeeded away, as Soone as they come 
ashore, you would take mine (if I have any) 
and Send them away imediately by a 
Cossid, whom pray ingage by Promising him 
more then his ordinary hyre if he does, and 
agreeing to cutt off some if he does not 
arrive here in 7 or 8 days, and if I Should 
have any thing else come by the Shipps, 
pray take it into your Custody. 

I hope my disposall of your money meetes 
with your approbation and also that you 
may find vend for the girdles &ca. I have 
not more to add at Present Save my best 
wishes for your prosperity and that you may 
have good news fromEngland, So Subscribe 

[Unsigned } 

I hope you’l give us an ample 
account of the ladyst and their 
lady birds§ too. 

[Endorsed] To Mr Vickers July 11th: 70 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
(To be continued.) 


“THe Krina’s SERJEANT.’—A recent 
small legal innovation is full of interest. 
The “ cryer’s,”’ 7.e. the usher’s, proclamation 
immediately before the beginning of a 
criminal trial ran 

‘““Tf any one can inform my lords the King’s 
Justices, the King’s serjeant or attorney-general, 


ere this inquest be now taken....of any treasons, 
murders, felonies....let him come forth and he 
shall be heard....” 


I take the words from Chitty’s ‘ Criminal 
Law,’ vol. iv. p. 315 (1826), but they are 
probably centuries old. 

Since about 1914 the words “ the King’s 
serjeant ’’ have been omitted at the Centra] 


* The Company’s General Letter to Higlif 
dated Dec. 7, 1669. See ‘ Letter Book,’ vol. iv. 

+ The rebuilding of London after the great fire 
of 1666. 

t See Letter XX XVII. 

§ There is no example in the ‘ N.E.D.’ of the 
use of “ladybird” for a lady’s maid, which is 
apparently what is intended here. The usual 
meaning of the word in the seventeenth century 
was ‘‘ sweetheart.” 


Criminal Court—doubtless by the instruc- 
tions of the learned clerk of the Court, and 
reasonably enough, as such an official has. 
long ceased to exist. But his origin goes. 
back absolutely to that of the English bar. 
Probably the first English advocates in 
civil courts were King’s  serjeants, 
servants. HERMAN COHEN. 


En anp Cu.—In Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars’ one of the Scholars of 1485 a 
pears as Richard En, that being also the 
reading of the boy’s surname which Warden 
Nicholas adopted about the year 1687, 
when he added an index of names to the 
original Register. But the entry itself 
runs: ‘‘ Ricardus Cu de blanforde filius 
tenentis in soka Vintonie xii. annorum in 
festo purificationis preterito—Dorset.” 

Cu is replaced by Kewe in Register 0, 
in the record that this boy took the Scholar’s: 
oath on Aug. 8, 1488. In the Hall-books 
of 1485-6, 1486-7, 1487-8, and 1489-90, 
the most favoured spelling of the name 
is Kyw, but Kywe, Kew, Kewe, Keu, Ku, 
and Kw also occur. H. C. 


EPITAPH ON A STONEMASON. — The follow- 
ing epitaph at Little Marsden Church, 
Lancashire, is worth putting on record in ~ 
‘N. & Q. It is over the grave of John 
Holden, stonemason (d. Nov. 7, 1869, 
eet. 39) :— 

He struggled bravely to complete for some one 
else this stone, 

But sickness did his plans defeat and it was left 
his own. 

He wished it placed where now it stands un- 
finished, still the same : 

As when grim death did stay his hands and 
quench his vital flame. 

F. H. C. 


AUSTRALIAN Stanc.—In a volume,’ Songs 
by a Sentimental Bloke,’ which has ob- 
tained great popularity in Australia, are to 
be found inter alia the following with their 
equivalents. Perhaps some word-groper 
among your readers can suggest their 
source :— 
Boko.—The nose. 
Bokays.—Compliments. 
Cliner.—An unmarried girl. 
Finger.—An eccentric person. 
Guyver.—Make-believe. 
Imshee.—Begone. 
Joes.—Melancholy thoughts. 
Mag.—To scold. 
Nark.—A spoil-sport. 
Ribuck.—Correct (signifying assent). 
Slats.—The ribs. 
Yakker.—Hard work. 

L. G. R- 


Bournemouth. 
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LEGEND USED BY SHAKESPEARE.— 
A traditional rather than a literary source 
can sometimes be found for legends re- 
ferred to by Shakespeare in his plays. In 
a@ previous number of ‘N. & Q.’ (ante, 
p. 168), I indicated the essentially popular 
character of the legend of Herod’s cock, 
which, it is said, crew on the night of our 
Saviour’s birth. The first reference to this 
legend is in an interpolation in the writings 
of Nicodemus, which have been printed in 
- Tischendorf’s ‘ Evangelia Apocrypha.’ Like 
* many apocryphal legends it became current 
in popular lore, and it is possibly as an oral 
tradition that Shakespeare refers to it in 
the lines in ‘ Hamlet ’ :— 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 

It will be noticed that Shakespeare writes 
“some say,” thus indicating an oral rather 
than a written source. That the legend 
was incorporated into English tradition is 
to be inferred from the existence of the 
early ballad of St. Stephen and Herod, and 
from the following remark of Child in his 
introduction to it in his ‘English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads’ :— 

“There is a sheet of carols headed thus: 
Christus natus est’ with a woodcut....repre- 
senting the stable at Bethlehem, where, among 
the usual figures in a crib, there is also a cock, 
which a commentary represents as announcing 
the Saviour’s birth.” 

This note of Child’s would add force to 
the suggestion that Shakespeare is using 
a legend received from direct oral tradition. 
It has not been suggested, so far as I know, 
that it was from popular oral tradition 
Shakespeare derived the legend. 

In considering the legend the common 
apotropezic functions of the cock in European 
tradition must be taken into account. 

JosepH J. 


A Marcu Hare.—On p. 62 of vol. ii. of 
‘The Knight and the Mason,’ printed by 
Rowland Hurst, at Wakefield, in 1801, we 
read: “—mad, by Jupiter !—gone off as 
strong as a march hare ;—catch him who 
can.” Perhaps this item is worth adding, 
under the words “‘ hare” and “‘ March,” to 
the Oxford Dictionary, where that leaper 
is referred to as “‘ mad,”’ but not as “ strong.” 

E. S. Dopeson. 


CLERICAL BIOGRAPHIES AND TESTAMEN- 
TaRY Buriats.—I have recently come into 
possession of a number of MS. books, | 
containing brief biographical notes of some > 
hundreds of clergymen, evidently the nucleus 


of a Clerical Biographical Dictionary. The 
names are chiefly those of persons living 
between c. 1650 and c. 1850. Many of the 
entries are fairly complete (parentage, date 
of birth, college, livings, marriage, death, 
burial, &c.); others only give parentage, or 
living, or death, or marriage. With them 
are a number of volumes of Testamentary 
Burials. As “ it’s the little bit that I know, 
and the little bit that you know, and the 
little bit that somebody else knows,’”’ which 
make the full story, I shall be pleased 
to place the information at the disposal of 
any querist of ‘N. & Q.’ ; 
J. W. FAwcert. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


Curious Aupitory of 
your readers as are psychologists and machine 
gun officers may be interested in discovering 
the explanation of the following phenome- 
non: If a Hotchkiss or Lewis gun be fired 
at a high rate in bursts of four or five shots, 
the shots can be counted. If six shots are 
fired, they are almost invariably counted 
as five, and some demonstration is needed 
to overcome the obstinacy of the aural 
illusion. J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


- Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Mary Davies.—I am engaged in writing 
a book about Mary Davies and the Manor 
of Ebury. The Duke of Westminster has 
kindly given me access to his archives. 
The book will add fresh materials to the 
topographical history of London. It has 
occurred to me that if I confide some outline 
of my researches to readers of ‘N. & Q. 
I may be spared the aggravating experience 
of some one saying when the work is com- 
pleted, “If only I had known you were 
doing that I could have supplied you with 
valuable information.” 

Mr. Rutton’s article on the Manor in 
Archeologia is not strictly accurate in its 
later part, which deals with the transition 
of the property from the Crown to the 
Grosvenor family. He says that Mary 


Davies married Sir Thomas Grosvenor in 
1676, which should be 1677. He goes on, 
“the estate grew.” He should have said 
“the estate diminished,” because valuable 


‘ 
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portions of what her father acquired were 
sold to pay his debts. The property came 
to him by deed of gift from his employer 
and relative, Hugh Awdeley. Awdeley’s 
father John was a London merchant from 
‘Sutton in Kent. Can any one help me 
to trace this family in Kent ? Among the 
tenants who held leases of the manor from 
the Crown the names of John Wevant, 
Thomas Knevett, Cuthbert Lynde, Edmund 
Doubleday, John Mayle, occur. And the 
names of John Trayleman and Thomas 
Pearson occur in connexion with the sale 
by the Crown. Possibly they may have 
been Government officials. Any information 
as to them will be valued. 

In a lawsuit about the property counsel 
asks witness this question: “‘ Mr. York, do 
you know a place called Owden Manor, 
and who is the owner of that manor or 
farm?” York replies, ‘‘ Sir Thomas Gros- 
venor.”’ “How came he by it?” “It 
came by one Mr. Davies.” Can any one 
account for the name Owden ? 

The financial misdemeanours of Cran- 
field, Lord Middlesex, are set forth at some 
length in the Parliamentary History, but 
is there elsewhere a full and particular 
history of him and his doings ? 

William Dockwra, of postal fame, comes 
into my story. Can anybody tell me 
whom he married ? 

In 1883 Mr. Loftie published an article 


in Merry England on Mary (Davies, and | 


starts by saying that all the materials exist 
for compiling a true account of her, but 
unfortunately he did not give it. 

All the really important points of her 
history—her being hidden in France, twice 
sold in marriage, her conversion, her second 
marriage in Paris and the four years’ litiga- 
tion that arose from it—he never mentions. 
The story is worth telling and the materials 
abundant, but great accuracy is required, 
for people could lie and be inaccurate in the 
seventeenth as well as the twentieth century. 
It is a very large jig-saw puzzle, and the bits 
are scattered far and wide; and any one 
that can help me to information about the 
points I have indicated, or can tell me 
about the grants from the Crown of the 
parts of the Manor of Eia that Mary Davies 
never got, such as Berkeley Square, Mayfair, 
the frontage of Park Lane from Dorchester 
House to Piccadilly, and from thence to 
Brick Street, and the Neat House property 
as given by Mr. Rutton, will do me a real 
service, and help to make a useful book. 

T. Gatty, F.S.A. 

47 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 


| 


PRONUNCIATION OF “ DupE.”—How was. 
this word usually pronounced when it. 
appeared in the “ eighties”’ or later? My 
recollection of it points to dad; but I am 
far away from opportunities of viva voce 
reference. The ‘N.E.D., with its strong 
predilection for the insertion of y before 
long u, even in words such as “ chew,” 
“Jew,” “ abjure,” gives the pronunciation. 
as ditid ; but the female word dudine, very 
probably pronounced as in the dudeen, 
dhudeen, pipe, in which there is certainly 
no y, seems to show that dude was similarly 
pronounced. The pronunciation of this 
word is of some importance, for if it was 
did, this would show that, in a new word, 
the English and American tongue does not 
allow the intrusion of y between a dental 
consonant and long w so willingly as it does 
in the case of a guttural or labial. We 
know that the uneducated tongue, to avoid 
the intrusion of y after a dental consonant, 
will either boldly resist it and say ‘‘ Toos- 
day,” “‘stoo,”’ even “noo,” or evade the 
difficulty by changing the consonant to 
ch or j, both inhibitory to y, and say ‘‘ Choos- 
day,” “ chune,” “ juke,” ojus,”’ &e. The 
much less objectionable “‘ pikcher”’ is ad- 


, mitted by the ‘ N.E.D.’ for “ picture.” 


Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Nice. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD: BIBLIOGRAPHY.— 
Would any reader give a bibliography re- 
lating to the life of Archbishop Laud ? 

W. A. Hirst. 

{Several works are mentioned at the end of the 
article on Laud in the ‘D.N.B.’ A list of these 
and of those given in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ is being supplied to the querist. Wil} 
correspondents who answer this query kindly 
restrict themselves to books and articles not: 
mentioned in the above works ?] 


Hewry Famiry.—-Hugh Henry of Dublin 
had a brother-in-law John Finlay (wife's 
name Jane), who had issue Robert, Sarah, 
Mary, and Catherine Finlay, and died about 
1734; buried in St. Michan’s Churchyard, 
Dublin. I should be grateful for particulars. 
about above families. E. C. Finuay. 

1729 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Two CHARADES.—Will our Editor reprint 
accurate versions of the persistent puzzles, 
Men cannot live without my first 
and 
I’m the loudest of voices in orchestra heard ? 
Between sleep and wakefulness I frequently 
ponder over these mysteries, but I am never 
sure that I have an accurate remembrance 
of the conditions. St. SwITHIN. 
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PicTURE BY MaAGuire.—A friend of mine 
is anxious to trace the picture of T. H. 
Maguire, ‘ Dr. Jenner making his Discovery 
of Vaccination, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, 1861. I shall be grateful to any 
of your readers who can tell me where it is. 

WILLIAM OSLER. 

13 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


Sm Epwarp writer would 
be grateful to any one who could give some 
information concerning this gentleman. He 
was possibly connected with the Moscow 
Company. G. ¢. 


THE MacBatns or Scortanp.—Would 
some of your correspondents be good enough 
to furnish information with reference to 
the MacBains of Scotland? I should like 
to have full details of the clans with which 

were associated, the country they 


occupied, and the literature, if any, relating. 
to t 


em. A CELTIC SUBSCRIBER. 


KIRKPATRICK OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
I have a reference to two brothers of this 
name, described as bankers of the Isle of 
Wight, who married two sisters of the name 
of Everett in about 1780. Where could 
one find any references to such persons 
{who were presumably well-to-do) ? Was 
this a branch of the well-known family of 
Kirkpatric of Closeburn, Scotland, which 
had settled at some time in the far south of 
England ? G. J., F.S.A. 


ARTISTS IN STAINED GLass.—Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me a list of artists in 
stained glass in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries ? I do not think there were any 
between the end of the sixteenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth, but if 
there were I should be very grateful for their 
names. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

54 Chapel Field Road, Norwich. 


PETITIONS TO CHANCERY. — Lawrence 
Hitchon and John (?) Atkinson petitioned 
Chancery against the election of Joseph 
Lawson Sisson to a scholarship awarded by 
the Governors of Wakefield School in 
ne, 1833. Is it possible to find any 
official record of this petition ? 

MarrHew H. PrEacock. 

21 Northmoor Road, Oxford. 


Maw, a GAME oF Carps.—Not given by 
Seymour or in any of thé French “ Maisons 
de Jenx”’ which I have been able to consult. 

ere can a description cf the game be 
found ? XYLOGRAPHER. 


Henry — This well-known 
novelist died at San Remo on Dec. 20, 1905. 
The notice of him in the Second Supplement 
to the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ does not mention 
where he was buried. I shall be glad if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can supply this informa- 
tion. (Mrs.) F. L. ABBOTT. 

10 South, North Carolina Avenue, 

Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

THE Gorvin Hunt.—A friend of mine, a 
connoisseur of old glass, recently picked up 
@ glass goblet on the margin of which was 
engraved ‘‘The Gorvin Hunt.” Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q. furnish any details of 
this hunt, its locale, period, &c., as all the 
researches I have made have proved futile 
so far? WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Keritu.—I should be glad to obtain any 
information about Alexander Keith, who 
was admitted to Westminster School in 
1812; James Keith, admitted in 1730; 
Robert Keith, admitted in 1749; and William 
Keith, who was admitted on the foundation 
in 1751. When did Peter Keith, the author 
of the poem on Milton printed in the sixth 
edition of Vincent Bourne’s Poems, die? 
He graduated B.A. at Oxford University 
from Christ Church in 1738, but I should be 
glad to learn more about him. 


MEMBERS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT.— 
I should be glad to obtain information con- 
cerning the careers of the following members 
of Parliament : (1) John Fielder ; (2) Wil- 
liam Leaman ; (3) John Moore; and (4) Luke 
Robinson; and the dates of their respective 
deaths. G. F. B. 
oo Luke Robinson see 11 S. xi. 55, 70, 111, 177+ 


‘FLATLAND: A ROMANCE OF Many DtI- 
MENSIONS, By A SquaRE.—This book, pub- 
lished in 1884 (Seeley & Co.), has long been 
out of print, and commands a high price. 
The author’s name is not given, but from 
the style there is reason to suppose that 
‘“Lewis Carroll” is responsible for this 
display of curious humour. It is not, 
however, included in any list of that author’s 
works. Can any reader solve the mystery ? 

L. G. R. 


Birp: Vitiiers.—Can any reader supply 
me with the date of death of John Bird, 
M.P. Coventry, 1734-7? What was his 
relationship with John Bird, Alderman of 
London, and with the mother of William 
Wilberforce ? 

Frederick (Meynell) Villiers, M.P. Saltash, 
1831, Canterbury, 1835, Sudbury, 1841. The 
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name ‘“ Meynell” appears in the last of | 


these returns, but not in the earlier ones. 
When did he assume it? Was F. Villiers 
identical with Frederick Villiers Meynell, 
who was for several years one of the Re- 
~gistrars of Deeds for county of Middlesex ? 
If so, when did he transpose the order of 
his names ? When did he die ? 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 


BisHop oF ALERIA.—Who is the Bishop 
of Aleria referred to in the following passage 
from Johnson’s ‘ Preface to Shakespeare’ ?— 

“Yet conjectural criticism has been of great 
use in the learned world; nor is it my intention 
to depreciate a study that has exercised so 
many mighty minds from the revival of learning 
to our own age, from the Bishop of Aleria to 
English Bentley’ (Preface—Raleigh, ‘ Johnson 
on Shakespeare,’ p. 60). : 

I can get no information on the point in 
any encyclopedia or work of reference to 
which I have access here. 

S. J. CRAWFORD. 

College House, Esplanade, Madras. 

[Steevens, in Malone’s ‘Shakespeare,’ i. 106, says 
that this was John Andreas, who, during the 
papacies of Paul II. and Sixtus IV., was secretary 
to the Vatican Library. Paul II. employed him 
in the selection and preparation of works for the 

ress, and he published editions of Herodotus, 
Strabo, Livy, Aulus Gellius, and others. He was 
—— first. of Accia in Corsica, and Paul II. 
made him Bishop of Aleria (also in Corsica). He 
died in 1493. Steevens refers for these particulars 
to ‘ Fabric. Bibl. Lat.,’ iii. 894.] 


Route oF CHARLES I. rRoM NEWCASTLE 
To Hotmspy.—In the ‘Diary of John 
Hobson’ (Surtees Society pub. vol. Ixv.) 
reference is made to “ John Guest having 
been taken to Burton Grange to see 
Charles I., who was evidently on his way 
from Newcastle to Holmby Hall, Northants.” 
I have looked up several histories, and the 
nearest I can get to what I require is in 
Rushworth’s ‘ Historical Works,’ vol. vi., 
where it is stated that 

**The Parliament Commissioners received the 
King into their charge and soon after set forwards 
with him to DURHAM, and so on to Holmby, 
being met by the way by Sm Twos. FArrRFax, 
who....conducted his Majesty through Norrine- 
HAM....and so his Majesty was brought to 
tose) 7." where he arrived on TUESDAY, Feb. 16, 


Can any reader tell me the route by 
which Charles I. travelled from his leaving 
Newcastle on Feb. 9, to his arriving, on the 
16th, at his appointed residence at Holmby 
Hall, or state where it is to be found ? 

FRANK J. TAYLOR. 

Booklovers’ Club, Barnsley. ; 


INpDExES WanTED.—Can any reader lend 
an ae locorum, or say where one can be 
seen, of :— 


1. Monumenta Anglicana. By John Le 
Vol. iv. from 1700 to 1715. 
san Visitation of Surrey—Harl. Soc., No. xliii. 


3. Index Nominum to Clergy of Chichester 


Diocese. By Rev. Geo. Hennessy. 


GEORGE W. Warne. 
St. Mary’s Schools, Newington Butts, S.E. 


Tatty Sricks.—Are these still used in 
England? I have seen them used by 
tradesmen in old French towns within the 
last few years. H. K. Hupson. 


CarrtoN Hovuse.—What are the best 
authorities on the above in the time of the 
Regency ? A. G. P. 


‘TALES OF My LANDLORD, NEw SERIES. 
—I have ‘‘lhe Fair Witch of Glas Llyn’ in 
three volumes, date 1821. I wish to know 
what other stories came out in the series, 
and who is the author of ‘ The Fair Witch.’ 
I should also be glad of an explanation of 
the following contained in the book :— 

Garmer, the dog of hell (vol. iii. p. 218).— 
What is the origin of this name ? 

Rhoesus—a feverish dream which in- 
stantly shapes, like the dream of Rhesus, 
the horror it seems to presage (vol. ii. p. 301). 
—Who is he ? 

The Phrygian king—‘*I perish like the 
Phrygian king amidst the golden mockeries 
of your guilt ” (vol. iii. p. 317),—Is the refer- 
ence to Midas ? A. M. 

[Rhesus was the Thracian king who came late. 
to the assistance of the Trojans. He was the 
owner of the snow-white horses of which an oracle 
had declared that Troy would not fall if they once 
drank of the Xanthus and fed on the grass of the 
Trojan plain. On the night of Rhesus’s arrival 
Odysseus and Diomedes entered his camp, slew 
him in his sleep, and carried off the horses. Is the: 
dream in the passage quoted a mistaken allusion to 
the ‘Rhesus’ of Euripides, where the charioteer 
who comes forward to relate the death of Rhesus. 
narrates a dream which he had had himself ?] 


JEATT: WALLS: WHITE: MOoRETUS.— 


‘*R. Jeatt,” of Dartmouth, occurs on an. 


engraved coin in my possession. I shall be 
glad of any information about this unusual 
surname. The work is of late eighteenth- 
century date. 

“Walls, Hereford” appears on an en- 
graved coin in connexion with the crest of 
an eagle statanf. Can any one throw 
further light upon this piece? (Wall of 
Derbyshire bore eagles.) It is apparently 
of late eighteenth-century date. 


an 
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“John White, Oxon.” appears on an 
engraved coin in connexion with the crest 
of a horse’s head bridled. I shall be obliged 
for any notes on this piece. It is of eigh- 
teenth-century date. 

A copper flan in my cabinet bears the 
engraved inscription ‘‘ Maria Isabella Jacoba 
Moretus, obiit 23 febrii, 1768.” Any in- 
formation will be welcome. F. P. B. 


METAL-TIPPED StTarF.—I have a small 
staff, 10 or 12 inches long, consisting of a 
handle of dark wood (? ebony), finished with 
a silver-plated knob at one end, a crown 
on the other. Metal letters are inlaid in a 
spiral in the handle: “ City and Liberty of 
Westminster.’ Above are inlaid the arms 
of Westminster, the water-gate and feathers. 

Any information abcut this staff would 
greatly aid me in a piece of genealogical 
research. ALBERT L. LAnr. 

31 Walterton Road, Paddington, W. 9. 


RUSHBROOKE Hati.—What is the sub- 
stance of the legend connected with Rush- 
brooke Hall, or where can I find particulars 
about it ? It is referred to in Mr. Fea’s 
‘Nocks and Corners of Old England,’ but 
details are not given. It is not mentioned 
in Ingram’s work on the haunted houses of 
England. J. J. H. 

Dublin. 


CospeTT.—Can any one give me any 
information about a painter of last century 
named Cobbett ? His works were popular 
at the time. He painted ‘ The Peep-Show,’ 
and other homely and domestic subjects. 

R. Kipp. 

110 Adelaide Road, N.W. 3. . 


AvutHors Wantep. —1. Tshould be glad of the 
reference to the quotation :— 
Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood. 


For art not thou of English blood ? 


J. Catucart Wason, 
House of Commons. 


Who is the author of the following ?— 


The star that shines so pure and bright, 
Like a far-off place of bliss, 

And tells the weary-hearted 

There are happier worlds than this. 
Quoted from memory. 


2. 


8. Ona lone moor all wild and bleak, 
Where dwells the non-frequenting grouse, 
There stands a tenement antique, 
Lord Hoppergallop’s country house. 
This was among the contents of a Scotch reading 
book of half a century ago used in the schools of 


Inverary, Argyllshire. ELIZABETH REID. 


Replies. 
MONTBOVON TO THUN IN 1816. 
(6 S. viii. 247.) 


Mr. EpccumsBe’s query as to Byron’s 
route between these two places in 1816, 
though propounded in 1883, does not seem 
ever to have found an answer. Hence 
I undertake this task, as I know all the 
country in question, having first traversed 
it in 1865, and since then several times. 
First let me correct some spellings of Mr. 
EpccuMBE’s—for ‘‘ Charmez” (twice) read 
Charmey, for Weissenberg”’ read Weissen- 
burg, and for ‘“‘Simmen’” read Simme’ 
while Byron says that the “ Klitzgerberg’; 
(2? the Wildstrubel or Gletscherberg) was 
on his right, but does not repeat this state- 
ment as to the Stockhorn, which to any 
one descending the Simmenthal towards 
Thun is, of course, on the left hand. 

Now it is certain that Byron on Sept. 19 
crossed on horse—or mule—back the well- 
known Col de Jaman (4,974 ft.) to Mont- 
bovon (2,625 ft.) in the middle Sarine or 
Saane valley. Hence next day—by some 
route—he reached the Simmenthal, gaining 
Thun on Sept. 21, after having passed the 
previous night at some unnamed place in 
that valley. The whole journey from Mont- 
bovon to Thun was made in a “ char-a- 
banc,” or light carriage, which presupposes, 
of course, a carriage road all the way. Few 
details are given, save that on Sept. 20 the 

arty was always at an average height of 
st 2,700 to 3,000 ft. above the sea, when 
going through the very long and narrow 
Sarine valley, while they “saw the bridge 
of La Roche.” 

Now from Montbovon to Thun three 
possible routes were open to Byron. 

One of these is excluded at once (that 
past Charmey and Jaun-Bellegarde), as the 
carriage road over the Jaun Pass (4,948 ft.) 
was not built till 1872-7 (see S. Bavier, 
‘Die Strassen der Schweiz,’ Ziirich, 1878, 
p- 81), while Byron would certainly have 
noticed the fine waterfall (89 ft. in height) 
just opposite the village of Jaun. This 
route, too, shares the fatal defect of No. 2, 
that it leads down the Sarine valley at an 
ever decreasing height, whereas Byron 
clearly crossed @ pass of a kind. 

No. 2 past La Roche would lead straight 
to the town of Fribourg, passing by that of 


Bulle, at the entrance to the Jaun valley, 
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and La Roche is only 2,516 ft. high. The 
mention of the “ bridge of La Roche” led 
Mr. EpccumsBe, evidently da contre ceur, 
to adopt this route No. 2, though he wonders 
rightly—why, in that case, did Byron’s 
party make such a great detour to the north ? 
Two of the three possible routes being 
thus excluded, there remains the third to 
consider, and this, I feel sure, was the one 
actually followed. This third route mounts 
the Sarine valley, passes by Chateau d’Oex 
(3,153 ft.) and then Saanen or Gessenay 
(3,327 ft.) before crossing the swampy 
plain of the Saanenmoser (4,209 ft.), and 
then descending to Zweisimmen (3,163 ft.), in 
the upper Simme valley, where the two 
branches of that river unite. Some 54 miles 
on is Boltigen (2,703 ft.), and 9 miles further 
the big village of Erlenbach, at the south 
foot of the Stockhorn (7,192 ft.) and at the 
west foot of the Niesen (7,763 ft.), where 
probably Byron ag om as next day he passes 
very lightly over his route to Thun, save 
the narrow gorge beyond Erlenbach, leading 
to Wimmis, and so to Thun. 

Now we know for certain that this route 

‘from Montbovon to Erlenbach was in 1816 
——* for carriages. The French trans- 
ation (1811), vol. iv. p. 159, of Ebel’s 
* Guide’ (the “‘ Murray ” of the period), says 
distinctly :-— 

“De Saanen a Zweysimmen le chemin est pra- 

ticable pour les voitures.... De Saanen on peut 
prendre par la vallée principale, en suivant la 
grande route ou passent les chariots, par Rouge- 
mont et Chateau POex.” 
Next, I have open before me three oldish 
Swiss maps: those of Weiss (1797), of 
Mallet (1798), and of Keller (an edition 
between 1815 and 1820). Now all three 
agree that from Montbovon the carriage 
road (clearly marked on them) kept along 
the left bank of the Sarine to Les Moulins, 
just below Chateau d’Oex, when it crossed 
to the right bank, which was henceforth 
followed to Saanen, where it leaves the 
river to the south in order to cross the 
Saanenméoser Pass. 

The two later of these maps mark a 
side-road mounting to the now well- 
known hamlet of Rossiniéres. This side- 
road (like the new railway) crosses the 
Sarine by a bridge (2,743 ft.) at the upper 
end of the splendid rock gorge of La Tine, 
and this bridge is, in my opinion, the one 
which Byron “‘ saw ”—-“‘ the bed of the river 
very low and deep, between immense rocks, 
and rapid as anger.” 

In short, Byron, by a slip of the pen, 
wrote the better-known name of Roche for 


Tine, and his route from Montbovon to 
Erlenbach is precisely that now so well 
known to travellers by the ‘“ Montreux- 
Oberland” railway, the great highway 
between these two regions. 
W. A. B. Coorines. 

Grindelwald. 


BRISTOL CHANNEL FROZEN OVER. 
(12 S. iii, 189.) 


THE passage in ‘Lorna Doone’ to which 
Mr. ARTHUR MEE refers is no doubt the one 
found in chap. xlv. :— 

“And speaking of the sea reminds me of a 
thing reported to us, and on good authority ; 
though people might be found hereafter who 
would not believe it, unless I told them that 
from what I myself beheld of the Channel I place 
perfect faithinit ; and this is, that a dozen sailors 
at the beginning of March crossed the ice, with the 
aid of poles, from Clevedon to Penarth, or where 
the Holm rocks barred the flotage.”’ : 


I am not able to find the authority for the 
statement Blackmore makes in the above 
passage, but I can produce considerable 
evidence which makes it highly probable that 
the narrative is correct. 


The wintér of 1683-4 was the winter of the 
great frost. A very hard spell began a day 
or so before Christmas Day, and lasted many 
weeks. There is no need to repeat the ample 
details which have from time to time ap- 
peared in various books relating to this 
terriblé winter. Isaac Walton was one of a 
large number of persons who perished owing 
to its severity. I shall give details which 
will show that at various places round the 
coast the sea was frozen. Between Clevedon 
and Penarth there is only a comparatively 
narrow channel of deep water at low tide, 
and with the aid of poles, as stated in 
‘Lorna Doone,’ a clever sailor would be able 
to jump from one floating piece of ice to 
another in places where the ice was broken 
or not completely frozen over. The first 
authority I shall quote is Henry Luttrell’s 
‘Diary.’ Luttrell was of West - Country 
origin, and in his delightful record he usually 
brings in all he can of events occurring in the 
western counties. He says :— 

‘‘This frost was so severe that the harbours 
of several places were frozen up that no ship 
could goe out or come in: no packet boats went 
out: the sea was frozen some miles out from the 
shore. Vast flakes of ice were seen floating on 
the sea: nay, divers ships were so_besett with 
ice that they could not sail backward or forward, 
a to great distresse” (‘ Diary,’ vol. i. 
p- 
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I have before me a rare and possibly 
unique broadside :— 

“A true relation of a great number of people 
Frozen to Death....in several parts of the West 
of England, on Tuesday, the Twenty-third of 
December, 1684 [1683],”’ &c. - 


I quote a few paragraphs which will show 
the condition of the West of England at the 
time :— ‘ 

“The Wells carrier....had two of his com- 
pany frozen to death, viz., his own son, a youth 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, and a 
young man, a passenger, aged about twenty 
years ; which persons were not parted from the 
rest, or smoothered in the snow, but absolutely 
frozen to death as they rode or walked along 
in company. This distressed carrier’s bowels 
earning when he saw his son grow stiff and faint, 
got him up, and carried him till he dyed in his 
arms, and, after he was dead, carried him on 
Horse Back ; until extremity of cold forced him 
to let him drop upon the Down and leave him. 

“Neither had Mr. Collins who carries to 
Taunton and Tiverton less misfortune; a man 
and his wife, two hearty antient people, being of 
his passengers, and riding on single horses, altho’ 
very healthful and well in the morning, and 
chearful in the afternoon, yet by the continued 
cold and stragling of the poor horses, or by their 
own growing feeble to manage them, lost sight 
of the gang, and wandred by themselves, till 
at length they lay down and dyed one at the feet 
of the other.’ 

_ The broadside contains many other narra- 
tives of- great suffering endured, and a number 
of deaths which happened on the same 
occasion, which was the beginning of this 
the great frost of 1683-4. 

In the Parish Registers of Ubley, Somerset, 
there is a@ long entry relating to this part of 
the country during the remarkable frost. 
It begins :-— 

“In the yeare 1683 was a mighty great frost, 
the like was not seen in England for many ages. 
-...Some that was travelling on Mindipe 
ete) did travell till they could travell no 
onger, and then lye down and dye....the 
people did dye so fast that it was the greatest 
part of their work (which was appointed to doe 
that worke) to burie the dead; it being a day’s 
work for two men, or two days’ work for one man, 
to make a grave. It was almost as hard a work 
to,hew a grave out in the earth, as in the rock, 
the frost was a foot and a halfe and two foote 
deepe in the dry earth, and where there was 
moisture and watter did runn, the ice was a yard 
or fower foot thick, in so much that y® people 
did keepe market on the River at London: ‘ God 
doth scatter his ice like morsels, man cannot 
abide his cold ’ (Psalme 147, 17).” 

To show how far the sea was frozen over 
there is in the Parish Register of Holyrood, 
Southampton, the entry following :— 

“This yeare was a great frost which began 
before Christmasse, soe that y° 3rd and 4th dayes 
of this month February y® river of Southampton 


was frossen all over and covered with ice from 
Calshott Castle to Redbridge, and Tho. Martaine 


ma’ of a vessell went upon y® ice from Beray near 
Marshwood to Millbrook Point. And ye river 
at Ichen Ferry was so frossen over that severall 
persons went from Beauvais Hill to Bitterne 
Farme forwards and backwards.” 

It is eleven miles from Calshot Castle to 
Redbridge. 

In the ‘Memoirs of Lord Ailesbury’ 
(published by the Roxburghe Club) it is 
stated that 
“the winter of 1683-4 lasted thirteen weeks, 
and the sea was frozen for two miles from the 
shore, and we had no correspondence from 
abroad. However, the snow lying continuously, 
the harvest after was most plentiful and the 
spring and the fruits more forward than usual by 
three weeks, by reason that in March we had no 
frost nor cold winds. There were fairs and 
taverns on the Thames, and the lawyers came 
to and from Westminster in coach on _ the 
Thames.” 

Most of all to the point is a letter written 
from Lydd in Kent by Richard Freebody. 
The letter is dated Feb. 9, 1683 [ /4}:— 


** Loving Cossin, 

‘* Mr. Shoesmith told me that the tide for 
some dayes had not been seen to flow nier 
folstone [Folkestone] towne by 3 leagues by 
reason of the ice which lay there....and ’tis 
verily believed was the same from dover to the 
lands end....Tis said that ice between dover 
and callis joyned together within about a league.” 

The writer says he could walk a mile out 
to sea on solid ice and much farther with the 
aid of a pole, because when wind and tide 
favoured the ice all moved as one piece. 
The above letter was contributed at 2 S. 
xi. 219. 

Besides Evelyn’s and Luttrell’s ‘ Diaries’ 
there is a very considerable literature 
associated with the great frost of 1683-4, 
Edward F. Rimbault edited for the Percy 
Society in 1844 ‘ Old Ballads illustrating the 
Great Frost of 1683-4. The late Joseph W. 
Ebsworth was not satisfied with Rimbault’s 
version of some of these ballads, so he re- 
edited them, and printed them in the Ballad 
Society’s ‘Roxburghe Ballads,’ part xiv., 
vol. v. -Hazlitt’s ‘Handbook’ under 
‘Frosts’ gives references to some of the 
scarcer publications, and John Eliot 
Hodgkin’s ‘ Rariora,’ vol. i. pp. 52-4, has 
notes upon @ great mass of rare items on the 
same subject. Williara Andrews’s ‘ Famous 
Frosts and Frost Fairs’ contains allusions to 
this frost and many others. 

A. L. HumpPHREYS. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


Hone’s ‘The Every-day Book,’ vol. ii. 
p. 106,‘ Great Frost, 1814, Bristol, Jan. 18’ :— 


“The frost continued in this city with the 
like severity. The Floating Harbour from 
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Cumberland basin to the Feeder, at the bottom 
of Avon-street, was one continued sheet of ice ; 
and for the first time in the memory of man, the 
skater made his appearance under Bpristol- 
bridge. The Severn was frozen over at various 
points, so as to bear the weight of passengers.” 


R. J. FYNMORE. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 364, 
391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482, 512, 524; 
iii. 11, 46, 71, 103, 132, 190, 217, 234, 267.) 


Coldstream Foot Guards (12 S. ii. 164, 230; 
iii. 190). 

John Twisleton left April, 1744; d. at 
Broughton, near Banbury, Dec. 22, 1763. 
Son and heir of Fiennes Twisleton ; m. Anne, 
daughter of William Gardner of Little 
Bourton, co. Oxford ; presented his pétition 
to George II., claiming the Barony of Saye 
and Sele, which was favourably reported on 
by the then Attorney-General, and after- 
wards referred to the House of Lords, but 
does not appear to have been prosecuted 
any further. His son Thomas’s claim to 
the barony was allowed as 10th Lord Saye 
and Sele, 1781. 

Thomas Hapgood d. February, 1742. 

Francis Townshend d. of wounds at 
Fontenoy, May 11, 1745. 

William A’Court, lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment, Aug. 20, 1762, till superseded 
Dec. 23,1763; second son of Pierce A’Court, 
M.P., of Ivy Church, Hatchbury, Wilts, by 
Elizabeth, only daughter of William Ashe 
of Heytesbury; .was M.P. Heytesbury, 
January, 1751, till he d. Aug. 2, 1781, aged 
72. Major-general, June 25, 1759; lieu- 
tenant-general, Jan. 19, 1761; general, 
March 19, 1778; took the prefix surname 
of Ashe, September, 1768 ; m. Feb. 22, 1746, 
Annabella, daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Vernon of Twickenham Park. His only son 
was made a baronet, 1795, and was father of 
lst Lord Heytesbury. 

Duncan Urquhart of Burdsyards, Scot- 
land, Provost of Forres, M.P. Inverness 
Burghs, June, 1737, to 1741; d. Jan. 11, 
1742. 

* Charles Perry, colonel 57th (afterwards 
renumbered 55th) Foot, Dec. 25, 1755, till 
he d. at Halifax, N. America, July, 1757. 

Henry Newton placed on half-pay, Oc- 
tober, 1751. 

Charles Churchill resigned June, 1745 ; of 
Farleigh, Bucks, elder brother of above 
George Churchill ; was admitted scholar of 
Westminster School, 1723, aged 14; M.P. 


Stockbridge, 1741 to 1747; Milborne Port, 
1747 to 1754; Marlow, 1754 to 1761; 
Deputy Ranger of St. James’s and Hyde 
Parks, June, 1745; a Gentleman of the 
King’s Privy Chamber, 1761; m. Feb. 12, 
1746, Anna Maria, daughter of Robert 
Walpole, Ist Earl of Orford, the Prime 
Minister. Can any one give the date of his 
death ? 

Julius Cesar, wounded at Fontenoy; 
brevet - colonel, May 12, 1753; major- 
general, June 24, 1759; lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment, April 12, 1762, till he fell 
from his horse and d. Aug. 7, 1762, whilst 
serving with the allied army in Germany. 

John Lambton, colonel (new) 68th Foot, 
April 22, 1758, to March, 1796; major- 
general, Feb. 26, 1761; lieutenant-general, 
April 30, 1770; general, Nov. 26, 1782; 
fourth and youngest son of Ralph Lambton, 
and brother to Hedworth (v. s.), b. July 26, 
1710 ; succeeded his brother William in the 
estates, 1774 ; M.P. Durham (defeated 1761, 
seated) May, 1762, till he resigned February, 
1787; Mayor of Hartlepool, 1762. His 
grandson was created Lord Durham, 1828. 

John Thomas, second son of Sir Edward 
Thomas, 2nd Bart. of Wenvoe Castle, 
Glamorgan, b. before 1718 ; m. Lady Sophia 
Keppel, daughter of Ist Earl of Albemarle 
and sister to Lord Bury (see under) ; was 
captain of 10th Foot till 1739; lieutenant- 
colonel of the Coldstream, Dec. 23, 1763, 
till appointed Lieutenent-Governor of Fort 
St. Philip, Minorca, Nov. 21, 1777 ; brevet- 
colonel, Feb. 19, 1762; major- general, 
April 30, 1770; lieutenant-general, Aug. 29, 
1777; general, Oct. 25, 1793 ; d. that year. 

Charles Craig d. on service in Germany, 
March 30, 1761; a captain and lieutenant- 
colonel from Jan. 30, 1751. Query brother 
to Francis and James, both afterwards of 
the same regiment ? 

Lord Robert Manners had a company in 
the Ist Foot Guards, April 22, 1742, to 1751; 
A.D.C. to the King (and _brevet-colonel), 
Dec. 2, 1747; major-general, Feb. 7, 1757; 
lieutenant-general, April 7, 1759; Lieut.- 
Governor of Hull in 1750 till death; m. 
January, 1756, Mary Digges of Roehampton, 
Surrey ; was M.P. Hull, 1747 till he d. 
May 31, 1782, aged 64; a Gentleman Usher 
to the King, July, 1735; a Commissioner 
for paving Westminster in 1764; seated at 
Bloxham, Lines ; 6th son of 2nd Duke of 
Rutland. 

John Robinson retired January, 1759. 
Query son of John Robinson who was 
lieutenant-colonel of the Coldstream, Aug. 3, 
1733, till he d. Oct. 21, 1734? 
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John Clavering, colonel 52nd Foot, 
April 1, 1762, till he d. at Calcutta, Aug. 30, 
1777. Third son of Sir James Clavering, 
6th Bart. of Axwell, co. Durham; m. (1) 
on Nov. 9, 1756, Lady Diana West, daughter 
of lst Earl Delawarr, and (2) Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Yorke of Richmond ; 
was made A.D.C. to the King (and brevet- 
colonel), June 14, 1759; major-general, 
Aug. 15, 1761 ; lieutenant-general, April 30, 
1770 ; K.B. November, 1776 ; Commander- 
in-Chief and second in Council in Bengal, 
February, 1774, till death; Governor of 
Berwick till death. 

Benjamin Rudyerd promoted to captain 
in 19th Foot, May 15, 1749. Query son 
of Benjamin Rudyerd, who was made major 
2nd Foot, July 27, 1745? 
~ Lord Robert Bertie, wounded at Fontenoy; 
A.D.C. to the King (and brevet-colonel), 
March 4, 1752; colonel 7th Fusiliers, 
Aug. 20, 1754; colonel 2nd Horse Guards, 
Oct. 2, 1776, till he d. in London, March 10 
or 11, 1782, aged 61. Fifth son of Ist Duke 
of Ancaster; m. April 5, 1762, Hon. Chet- 
wynd (Blundel), widow of 2nd Lord Ray- 
mond, daughter of Ist Viscoynt Blundel ; 
was M.P. Whitchurch, November, 1751, to 
1754; Boston, 1754 till death ; a Lord of 
the Bedchamber to George, Prince of Wales, 
> img 1751, to 1760, and to him as George 

., November, 1760, till death ; major- 
general, May 15, 1758; lieutenant-general, 
Dec. 18, 1760; general, Aug. 29, 1777; 
gave evidence in favour of Admiral Byng 
at his trial, 1757; sat on the court-martial 
on Lord George Sackville, 1760; served in 
Portugal, 1762 ; Governor of Cork, January, 
1763, to 1768; Governor of Duncannon, 1768 
till death ; seated at Chislehurst, Kent. 

Charles Vernon, captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, June 10, 1753; retired August, 
1762; A.D.C. to the King (and _ brevet- 
colonel), March 17, 1761, till Lieutenant of 
the Tower of London, June 15, 1763, till he 
d. Aug. 3, 1810, aged 91, senior general of 
his Majesty’s Forces ; major-general July 10, 
1762; lieutenant- general, May 25, 1772; 
general, Feb. 19, 1783; of New Forest, 

_ Hants; b.1719; M.P. Tamworth, November, 
1768, to 1774. His widow d. in Cork Street, 
London, Nov. 16, 1825. Who was she, and 
what was the General’s parentage ? 

George Keppel, Viscount Bury, promoted 
to captain-lieutenant in the Ist Royal 
Dragoons, April 25, 1741; returned in that 
rank to the Coldstream, April 14, 1743; 
A.D.C. to the Duke of Cumberland, Feb- 
ruary, 1745, to November, 1746; brought 
the dispatch announcing the victory at 


Culloden, April, 1746, and was made A.D.C. 
to the King (and brevet-colonel), April 24, 
1746; colonel 20th Foot, Nov. 1, 1749; of 
3rd Light Dragoons, April 8, 1755, till he d., 
Oct. 13, 1772 ; major-general, Feb. 1, 1756 ; 
lieutenant-general, April 1, 1759; general, 
May 26, 1772; M.P. Chichester, August, 
1746, till he succeeded his father, Wm. Anne, 
as 3rd Earl of Albemarle, Dec. 22, 1754. 
B. April 8, 1724; was a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to the Duke of Cumberland, 1748, 
till the Duke’s death, 1765; P.C., Jan. 28, 
1761; K.G., Dec. 26, 1765; Governor of 
Jersey, January, 1761, to death; captured 
Havannah, Aug. 14, 1762 ; Governor thereof 
till February, 1763. 

Hon. Thomas George Southwell retired 
November, 1741; son of Thomas Ist Lord 
Southwell of Ireland, whom he succeeded 
in the title, Aug. 17, 1760. B. May 4, 1721 ; 
created Viscount Southwell of Ireland, 
July 15, 1776; d. Aug. 29, 1780. 

William Farrell retired March, 1746; m. 
Aug. 13, 1741, the only daughter of Richard 
Arnold, Deputy Secretary at War, with 
5,0001. (Gent. Mag.). 

George Bodens, captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, Jan. 1, 1756 ; retired January, 1763 ; 
brevet-colonel, Feb. 19, 1762 ; a Gentleman 
Usher, Quarterly Waiter in Ordinary to the 
King (50J.), in 1741 till 1779; d.1785. His 
brother Charles held the post in 1727 and 
1737, and was ensign Coldstream Guards, 
Jan. 15, 1723: lieut. and captain, Jan. 26, 
1735; resigned May, 1739, in George’s favour. 

Thomas Burton, wounded at Fontenoy; | 
retired April, 1748. 

Charles Wilmer retired November, 1741, 
and d. Dec. 26, 1742; eldest son of Wm. 
Willmer of Sywell, Northants (who was ~ 
M.P. Northampton, June, 1715, to 1727, 
and 1734 till he d. April 2, 1744), by Lady 
Mary (who d. May 24, 1729), daughter of 
James, Earl of Tankerville, and descended 
from Sir Wm. Willmer, Kt., of Sywell, a 
benefactor to Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. His brother Bennet d. August, 
1744. Kinsman to George Willmer, who 
was made lieutenant Ist Foot Guards, 
Dec. 23, 1706, serving in 1717. 

William Evelyn, fourth and youngest son 
of Sir John Evelyn, Ist Bart., M.P., of 
Wotton, Surrey ; was M.P. Helston, July, 
1767, to 1774, and 1780 till unseated Feb- 
ruary, 1781 ; brevet-colonel, Feb. 19, 1762 ; 
major-general, April 30, 1770; lieutenant- 
general, Aug. 29, 1777; colonel 29th Foot, 
Nov. 3, 1769, till he d. suddenly Aug. 15, 
1783. W. R. WILLIAMS. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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The “Stuart ” Lethieullier mentioned 
in the second column of p. 191 ante is 
evidently Smart Lethieullier of Alders- 
' broke, Essex, who died, aged 59, without 
issue, on Aug. 27, 1760, and is buried 
in the family vault, Little Ilford Church. 
I recorded the inscription to his memory in 
full at 7 S. iv. 407. There is another in- 
scription at Little Ilford to the memory of 
John Lethieullier (father of the above) and 
Elizabeth his wife. They were married in 
1695, and had issue John and Anne, who 
died young,. and Smart, Charles, and 
Elizabeth, who survived them. Mrs. 
Lethieullier was injured through the over- 
turning of her carriage on Aug. 16, 1724, 
and died on Nov. 20 following, aged 48, and 
her husband died Jan. 1, 1737, aged 78. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. : 


(See also additional reply, p. 315.] 


THRALE Hatt, STREATHAM (12 S. iii. 231). 
—The historical villa where Dr. Johnson 
spent so much of the latter part of his life 
no longer exists, having been pulled down 
in 1863. It was called Thrale Place origin- 
ally, but its name was subsequently changed 
to Streatham Park. It stood on a site now 
traversed by Ellathorne Road, lying between 
the Mitcham Road and Tooting Bec Road. 
The present Thrale Hall, which is now a 
private hotel, on the right-hand side of the 
Mitcham Road, was, I believe, originally 
erected, by some member of the Thrale 
family, for a girls’ school, but has been 
added to from time to time. The land at 
the back of it contains some old elm trees, 
under the shade of which the learned 
lexicographer is reputed to have roamed in 
company with his fascinating hostess. 

WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


At the end of his essay on ‘ Streatham 
Place,’ reprinted from The National Review 
in ‘Rosalba’s Journal and other Papers’ 
1915), Mr. Austin Dobson writes :— 


** Its last owner was a Mr. Phillips, by whom, 
in 1863, it was pulled down. There is a Thrale 
Road still on the old site; and, in 1832, Thrale 
Almshouses were erected by Lady Keith and 
her sisters.” 

EpWarpD BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


This query has already been answered 
at 9 S. x. 57. Thrale’s house, Streatham 
Place, was demolished in 1863, and the 
materials were sold by auction. No trace 
of it remains to-day. Matcoitm Letts. 


St. Burcuarp (12 S. iii. 127, 219).—My 
authority for saying that St. Burchard’s 
Day was Feb. 2 is the late Father Stanton of 
the Oratory, in his ‘Menology of England 
and Wales.’ He followed the first English 
post - Reformation martyrologist, John 
Wilson, who followed Blessed Peter Canisius. 
He in turn seems to have followed earlier 
authorities. 

Under date Feb. 2 the Bollandists, in the 
‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ February, vol. i. p. 269, 
write :— 

‘*S. Burchardus, Ep. Herbipolitanus, obiit hoc 
die, quo et Martyrologio adscriptus a Galesino, 
Felicio, Canisio, Wilsono in 1 et 2 editione 
Martyrol. Anglicani. Ejus Vitam dabimus, quo 
die Herbipoli colitur. xiv. Octobr.” 

So it is clear that J. pg C. L. is quite right 
in asserting that Oct. 14 is the correct date 
of the feast. I am grateful to him for 
raising the point, more especially as it has 
compelled me to consult authorities. 

Bishop Challoner, in his ‘ Britannia 
Sancta,’ vol. ii. p. 195, says that the saint 
died Feb. 9, 752; Father Stanton, on the 
other hand, says he died Feb. 2, 751. 


Bishop Challoner says :— 

‘** He has a place in the Roman Martyrology on 
the fourteenth of October, which was the day of 
his solemn translation by the Emperor Otho the 
Second, and Pope Benedict the Seventh, in the 
latter part of the tenth century.” 

Father Stanton writes :-— 

“ At a later period, about the year 972, on the 
14 October his relics were solemnly translated by 
Hugo, Bishop of Wiirzburg—a ceremony in those 
days equivalent to canonization, for which he had 
obtained the express sanction of Pope Bene- 
dict VI.” 

Otto II. reigned from 973 to 983, Bene- 
dict VI. from 972 to 974, and Benedict VII. 
from 974 to 983. ; 

Both Challoner and Stanton record his 
original burial at Wiirzburg, and his subse- 
quent translation there ; and neither knows 
anything of his translation to Berceto in 1455. 

It is remarkable that Mgr. J. P. Kirsch in 
‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ iii. 64, gives 
Hugo’s episcopate at Wirzburg as_ being 
from 984 to 990. ‘ 

If this is correct, it would seem that neither 
Benedict VI. nor Benedict VII., nor yet 
Otto II., can have been responsible for his 
translation on Oct. 14. It may be remarked 
that in the ‘Magnum Legendarium Aus- 
triacum,’ St. Burchard is put down for 
Oct. 10 (see ‘Analecta Bollandiana, 
xvii. 84). 

Any further light on this little-known 
Anglo-Saxon saint would be welcome. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Mittais: ‘CHRIST IN THE CARPENTER’S 
Snor’ (12 S. iii. 250)—Mr. Buxton may 
like to know that an admirable copy of this 
picture by Miss Solomon, worked on and 
touched up by Millais himself, hangs in the 
Bethnal Green Museum, or did when I last 
visited it. The artist modified the colour 
of the original, years after painting it. 
When exhibited in the Royal Academy of 
1850, it met with unmeasured abuse, being 
described by the critics—in language which 
to-day seems unintelligible—as “‘ repulsive,” 
“revolting,” ‘‘ loathsome,” and disgust- 
ing.” These epithets were, of course, part 
of the current campaign against the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

D. O. Hunter-Brarr, O.8.B. 


According to information kindly supplied 
by Mr. C. F. Bett (Keeper of the Fine Art 
Department of the Ashmolean Museum, 
. where originals of several other pictures 
of Millais, presented to the University of 
Oxford, are preserved), Millais’s picture 
‘Christ in the House of His Parents’ (or 
‘Christ in the Carpenter’s Shop’) is in a 
private collection. In 1897 it was in that 
of @ Mr. Beer. My informant does not 
know, I regret to say, to whom it belongs 
now. H. EBS. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THE BLESSED 
Trinity (12 S. iii. 168, 231).—I have a 
mutilated representation of this subject in 
stone, of fifteenth-century work, procured 
many years ago from @ mason’s yard in 
Hull, no doubt a relic from the “ restora- 
tion” of some church. It has been pur- 
posely mutilated, the head of the Father 
knocked off and a modern head stuck on, 
the Cross in front between His knees with 
most of the figure broken away, and a 
fracture on the right shoulder where the 
symbolic dove has been knocked off. Only 
the loin-cloth and naked legs of the central 

e remain; the feet have been repre- 
sented as nailed separately. Jk, We 

Winterton, Lincs. 

H. C. Prpcron (12 S. iii. 211).—Henry 
Clarke Pidgeon, artist and antiquary, was 
born on March 6, 1807. He was a very 
good painter, and exhibited at the Liverpool 
Academy every year from 1847 to 1857. 
An Associate of the Liverpool Academy in 
1846, a full Member in 1847, and Secretary 
m 1850; President of the Etching Club ; 
in 1861 a member of the Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from 1839 to 1853; at the 
British Institution ; at Suffolk Street ; and 
at the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts in 1860, 


His addresses were as follows: 1840-43, 
50 Myrtle Street, Liverpool ; 1845, 6 Myrtle 
Street, Liverpool; 1846, 24 Nelson Street, 
Liverpool; 1847, 75 Walnut Street, Liver- 
pool; 1848-50, 60 Grove Street, Liverpool ; 
1851, Berners Street, London; 1852-3, 
2 Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, London ; 
1854-5, 30 Upper Montague Street, London ; 
1856-8, 3 Westbourne Villas, Harrow Road, 
London. He died in Fitzroy Street, London, 
on Aug. 6, 1880. 

There are two water-colours by him in 
the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool: 
‘ Harlech Castle, North Wales’ (size 10} in. 
by 15} in.), ‘The Pathway to the Mill’ 
(size 22} in. by 31} in.). There is a photo- 
graph of the artist (size 5 in. by 3} in.) in 
the Corporation of Liverpool Library 
(D quarto 1101). 

The Mayer Papers (vol. i.) in the same 
library contain many letters from H. C. 
Pidgeon, and also materials for a biography. 
He is recorded by Mr. H. C. Marillier in his 
book ‘ The Liverpool School of Painters.’ 

References will be found in Bryan’s 
‘Dictionary of Painters’ (1904 edition), 
vol. iv. p. 116; Boase’s ‘ Modern English 
Biography’; and ‘The Dictionary of Ex- 
hibitors at the Royal Academy, by Mr. 
Algernon Graves. Joseph Mayer was a 
good friend to H. C. Pidgeon. 

Tuos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


CUTTING OFF THE HaIR AS A PRESERVATIVE 
AGAINST HEADACHE (12 S. iii. 250).—Ancient 
medical writers and their modern followers, 
whose authority was not obsolete in 1691, 
frequently recommende | cutting off the hair 
and shaving the head in cases of headache, 
usually as @ preliminary to cataplasms, 
cupping, scarifying, and red-hot irons. 
Celsus, ‘De Medicina,’ IV. ii. 2,* De Capitis 
dolore,’ after prescribing various remedies, 
proceeds thus : “ Si vero in his auxilii parum 
est, tondere oportet ad cutem: deinde con- 
siderandum est, qu causa dolorem excitarit,” 
and, after milder suggestions, proposes “‘ can- 
dentibus ferramentis, ubi dolor est, ulcera 
excitare ” ! 

Celius Aurelianus in I. i., ‘De capitis 
passione, quam Greci cephalzan nominant,’ 
of his ‘Chronice sive tard passiones,’ 
translated from Soranus’s [lepi yxpoviwv 
writes: novacula radendum 
caput, atque cataplasmatibus,” &c. 

Nicholas Piso (1527-90) in his ‘ De cognos- 
cendis et curandis precipue internis humani 
corporis morbis,’ I. vii., ‘ De Cephalea,’ has: 
Deinde capillis novacula detractis, cucur- 
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bitulam vertici affiges, quam scarificabis 
liberius.” 

A good example of haircutting being 
prescribed as a remedy for chronic headache 
occurs in the ‘ Observationes et curationes 
medicinales,’ ix. 20, of Petrus Forestus (1522- 
1597), the town physician of Delft. The 
patient, Theodore Teyling, a relative of 
Forestus, had been in the habit of wearing his 
hair long. He was told to have it cut short, 
and acknowledged that he now felt better, 
and was less liable to headaches. The cure 
was happily completed by the use of a comb 
made from a he-goat’s horn and by forswear- 
ing all melancholy foods, such as_ hare, 
venison, leeks, onions, and cabbage. There 
is an historic example of haircutting for 
headache. According to Strada, ‘De Bello 
Belgico,’ Decas Prima, lib. x. p. 513 (Lugd. 
Bat., 1645), the Emperor Charles V., when 
visiting Italy in 1529, had his long hair cut 
off as a remedy for headache, “‘cum ad 
imperii coronam capessendam veniret in 
Italiam, minuendo capitis dolori cesariem 
deposuisse.”” The courtiers, says Strada, 
eagerly adopted this style, and the result was 
that the habit of allowing the hair to grow 
long was universally abandoned. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


To keep the head cool, the feet warm, and 
the bowels open is, according to Boerhaave, 
the secret of health. A great ‘mop of 
hair” undoubtedly tends to make the head 
hot, and it is a common practice of mothers 
to crop their children’s hair to avoid this. 
That it is often beneficial I know from long 
experience. Cc. C. B. 


In ‘ Lectures and Observations on Medi- 
cine,’ printed for private distribution among 
the friends of Dr. Matthew Baillie, 1825, 
p- 166, appears the following passage :— 

“The cutting the hair of the sealp very short, 
and the application of cold, by a Ses sponge 
wrung out of cold water and applied to the upper 
part of the head, will often give great temporary 
relief when the skin has been previously hot.’’ 


“ARTHUR DENMAN, F.S.A. 


MAJOR-GENERAL CHAMPAGNE’S’ REGI- 
MENT (12 iii. 250).—‘‘ Champagne’s Regi- 
ment ” was “a Regiment of Foot to Serve 
on the Island of Ceylon,’ which was em- 
bodied in April, 1798, Lieut.-Col. Josiah 
Champagne of the 80th Foot, at that time 
stationed in Ceylon, being gazetted its first 
commandant. It was also known as the 
“Malay Regiment” or the “Ist Ceylon 
Regiment,’’ and formed part of the garrison 
of Kandy, under Major Adam Davie of the 


same regiment, at the time of the massacre 
of 1803. The “ Ceylon Regiment,” or,as it 
was subsequently known, the “ 2nd Ceylon 
Regiment,” was at first called “ Ramsay’s 
Regiment,’ after its first commandant, 
Major William Ramsay, also of the 80th 
Foot; and the “3rd Ceylon Regiment,” 
raised later, as ‘‘ Baillie’s Regiment,” its 
first commanding officer being Col. (after- 
wards Brigadier and Major-General) Charles. 
Baillie of the 51st Foot, who took part in 
the expedition against Kandy in 1803. 
There was also a ‘“‘ 4th Ceylon Regiment,” 
which was reduced before the 3rd, which 
was itself reduced in 1816. The Ist and 
2nd Ceylon Regiments ultimately became 
the Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 
Prenry LEwis. 
50 Penywern Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 5. 


Major-General Forbes Champagné was 
appointed colonel commandant of the 95th 
Foot on Aug. 31, 1809. He was promoted 
lieutenant-general in the following year. 

Major-General Josiah Champagné was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 41st Regiment of Foot. 
on Feb. 22, 1810. He was promoted 
lieutenant-general in the following July. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Major-General Josiah Champagné was 
the first colonel of “A Regiment of In- 
fantry”’ raised in April, 1801. In 1807 
its title was changed to “ lst Ceylon Regi- 
ment.” There were three other Ceéylon 
regiments, and after their disbandment 
(1815 to 1822) the number “Ist” was 
dropped, and the regiment was styied “ The 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment.” This title it 
retained until its disbandment in 1873. 

J. H. Lesiie, Major, R.A. 
(Retired List). 


CASSELL’s ILLUSTRATED ‘ ROBINSON 
Crusor’ (12 S. iii. 110, 194).—This first 
appeared serially about the year 1860, the 
illustrations having decorative borders. 

The principal illustrators were: Matt 
Morgan, R. P. Leitch, Harrison Weir, T- 
Macquoid, A. Pasquier, George Thomas 
(artists) ; W. Linton, J. Cooper, P. Justyne, 
T. Cobb (engravers). CassELL & Co. 


A Rimine Wii (12 iii. 185, 251)—I 
am as much astonished as Sir WILLOUGHBY 
Maycock, but not at all amused, to find that 
I have been the victim of what I suppose 
was intended for a joke. A printed copy of 
the document came to me from a@ source 
which I believed to be trustworthy, but 1 
feel that it is a matter for regret that I did 
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not verify the production before sending it 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ whose readers will, I hope, 
forgive the lapse, especially as it has been the 
means of producing Sir WILLOUGHBY 
Maycock’s very interesting reply. 
GRUNDY-NEwMaAN, F.S.A.(Scot.). 
aisall. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE WILLIAM WATKIN 
EpwarD WYNNE OF PENIARTH, MERIONETH- 
sHIRE (12 S. iii. 230, 283).—The Peniarth 
Welsh MSS., containing the celebrated 
Hengwrt MSS., after the death of Wynne’s 
brother passed by sale into the Williams 
collection, and are now (together with Lord 
Macclesfield’s Welsh MSS.) permanently 
housed in the National Library of Wales at 
Aberystwyth. 

I fancy that the English MSS. from the 
same collection still belong to the Wynne 
family, and Mr. Carleton Brown in his 
‘Register of English Verse,’ published last 
autumn, is evidently under the same im- 
pression. it would be worth while to find 
out. SEYMOUR DE RICcct. 


Dersy Ram (12 iii. 70, 154).—It may 
be of interest to record that the ballad was 
popular with the freshmen at Harvard 
College in the early sixties of the last cen- 
tury. It was sung with much enthusiasm, 
with a chorus or refrain of :— 

O! a hunkey, dunkey Derby Ram, 
hunkey, dunkey 
O! a hunkey, dunkey Derby Ram, 
A hunkey, dunkey day. 
The words of the song, I grieve to say, 
were decidedly coarse. 
CHARLES E. StRaTTon. 
Boston, Mass. : 


MitrorD AND HER Works (12 S. 
li, 110)—The edition of ‘Our Village’ 
illustrated by C. O. Murray (not C. A. 
Murray) and W. H. J. Boot was first issued 
in 1879 by Sampson Low & Co. It was 
reissued cheaper and smaller, but with the 
same illustrations, in 1891 (also by Sampson 
Low & Co.). The book could easily be 
obtained second-hand. This edition of ‘Our 
Village’ is by no means complete. In 
the beginning of the volume it is stated : 

.+..the selections in this volume consist 
principally of those portions specified in 
the original edition of 1824 as ‘ Walks in 
the Country.’” There is a certain topo- 
graphical value in the illustrations of local 
scenery. For instance, the full-page picture 
by Boot facing p. 18 is evidently a bit of 
Riseley Common, about two miles from 
where Miss Mitford lived; and the fine 


avenue of trees depicted on p. 24 is close 
to Miss Mitford’s cottage. 

The original first edition of ‘ Our Village’ 
was in five volumes, dated 1824-32. Portions. 
or all of the book had appeared serially 
in The Lady’s Magazine previously. Except 
this first edition I cannot recall any other 
complete edition besides the one issued by 
H. G. Bohn in 1852, and still sold by his 
successors, Bell & Sons. A good copy of 
the Bohn issue of 1852 is the one I have, 
and prefer to all others. |The recent issues. 
of the book are nearly all garbled and 
abridged. The prettiest is that issued by 
Macmillan, with Hugh Thomson’s illustra- 
tions, and a very valuable introduction by 
Lady Ritchie. There was a large- paper 
issue of this book with many coloured plates. 
by Alfred Rawlings, who as a local artist 
is as well acquainted with Three Mile Cross. 
(Miss Mitford’s village) as is any one. 

Besides the authorities already quoted, 
I would refer to J. T. Fields’s ‘ Yesterdays 
with Authors, which contains many of 
Miss Mitford’s letters. James Payn’s 
‘Literary Recollections’ has a charming 
picture of a visit to the old lady. In The 
English Illustrated Magazine, vol. xiv., 
there is an article well illustrated upon 
Miss Mitford’s village, with a note upon 
‘Relics. For a personal touch I recom- 
mend W. J. Roberts’s ‘ Life and Friend- 
ships of Mary Russell Mitford’ (1913), 
chiefly because of the illustrations. The 
frontispiece to this book is ‘‘ My Cottage in. 
‘ Our Village.’ This is taken from an old 
lithograph, published by Lovejoy of Read- 
ing, while Miss Mitford was in residence. 
Other illustrations are ‘‘ Miss Mitford’s 
Cottage at Three Mile Cross as it is to-day 
[1913],with the sign of the Swan Inn on the 
one side, and Brownlow’s shop on the other” ; 
“Miss Mitford’s Cottage at Swallowfield ” 
[she removed there later after leaving 
Three Mile Cross], (1) from a contemporary 
engraving, (2) as in 1913 from a photo- 
graph; and ‘“‘Swallowfield Churchyard, where 
Miss Mitford lies buried.” 

There are a large number of Miss Mit- 
ford’s letters in the Free Library at Reading. 
The village of Three Mile Cross, which I am 
well acquainted with, remains much the 
same now as in Miss Mitford’s day. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


The edition of selections from Miss 
Mitford’s ‘ Our Village,’ comprised in the 
section ‘ Walks in the Country,’ illustrated 
by C. O. Murray and W. J. Boot, was pub- 
lished in 1879 (preface dated 1878), 21s. 
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A few years later a cheaper edition was 
issued. Both were from the firm of Sampson 
Low & Co. Probably a clean copy could 
be found by some good second-hand book- 
seller at a reasonable price—the 1879 
edition for preference, as there may have 
‘been more than one reprint. 
8. L. Perry. 


Ulverston. 


ORPIMENT (12 iii. 249).—Sir Edward 
Thorpe, in his ‘Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry,’ describes orpiment as being 
“native arsenic trisulphide, crystallizing in 
the orthorhombic system and isomorphous with 
stibnite. Crystals are rare, the mineral usually 
occurring as laminated or scaly masses with a 
perfect cleavage parallel to the surface of the 
plates. The colour is lemon-yellow, and there is 
~ pearly lustre on the cleavage surfaces. The 
mineral is very soft and sectile, and the flakes are 
readily bent. Orpiment occurs, usually in 
association with realgar, in mineral-veins together 
with ores of silver, lead, &c., and also as nodules 
in beds of sandy clay. It is found at several 
‘places in Hungary, at Mercur in Utah, and in 
some abund:nce at Julamerk in Asiatic Turkey. 
Some hundreds of tons are exported annually 
from Shihhaung-Ch’ang in prov. Yunnan, China. 
The mineral is used as a pigment (king’s yellow), 
‘but now mostly in the East; it is the auripig- 
mentum (golden paint) of the ancients. Formerly 
it was also used in dyeing and calico-printing, 
and by tanners for removing hair from skins.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Orpiment (auripigmentum) is the old 
name for native yellow arsenic ; sometimes 
it was also applied to the red variety, which, 
however, is more properly distinguished as 
realgar and sandarach. Orpiment had 
several uses: it was employed, for instance, 
48 a dye, and to whiten brass; Sir Thomas 
Browne suggested that it might be a useful 
ingredient of gunpowder on account of the 
sulphur it contains. In medicine it was 
used externally, mixed with lime, as a 
depilatory. It was also a common poison 
for dogs, but has long been superseded by 
quicker and more merciful agents. The 
name orpiment comes to us from the French. 

Cc. C. B. 


{Several other correspondents thanked for replies } 


Goats witH CATTLE (11 S. xi. 452, 500; 
xii. 39; 128. i. 16).—The custom of keeping 
@ goat with a herd of cattle has been pre- 
valent in North-West Durham for the past 
forty years to my knowledge. What the 
reason or effect was, or is, J cannot say, 
but one farmer in Satley parish, whose farm 
was the haunt of adders, always kept a 
billy goat on it, while he lived there, to go 
with his cattle and sheep, for he believed 


the goat killed and ate the reptiles, and so | 


ripe them from doing any damage to 
is stock by “ stinging’? them. I used to 
doubt the killing and eating part of the 
business, until one day I saw Mr. Goat kill 
an adder by jumping on it and mangling 
it, and then bite it to pieces. 
J. W. Fawcerr, 
Consett, co. Durham. 


Arms OF St. WiLFrrRip (12 iii. 250)— 
Is CICESTRENSIS’S query intended as a joke ? 
Or does he really suppose that there can be 
any “authority”? for the armorial blazon 
of a bishop who died at the beginning of the 
eighth century, four hundred years before 
heraldic achievements came into existence ? 
Prioress Juliana Berners, it is true, held that 
the four Doctors SS. Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Gregory, were ‘“ gentlemen 
of blood and coat-armour’”’ ; and old Guil- 
lim (was it not ?) assigned to Adam before 
the fall a shield gules, whereon an escutcheon 
of pretence argent for Eve, she being an 
heiress! St. Wilfrid of York’s right to a 
coat-armorial has about as much foundation 
as that of Adam and Eve. 

D. O. O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus. 


The suns of Walcott became estoiles in 
‘The Heraldry of York Minster’ (vol. ii. 
pp. 380, 381), by the late Dean Purey-Cust. 
A shield on which three of these are displayed 
is sculptured with others on the interior of 
the lantern tower :— 

‘“‘This cognizance was assigned in medieval 
times to Wilfrid, Bishop of York 669-78, and 
again from 686-91. These estoiles may also be 
found in the third window west of the south nave 
aisle, and also in the third window west of the 
south choir aisle, and have a special interest as 
consisting of seven points, emblematical of the 
sevenfold gifts of the Holy Spirit.” 

There is a beautiful coloured illustration of 
the former facing p. 385. 

This is no answer to the question of 
CICESTRENSIS as to the authority for this 
blazon, but the jotting may be of use to him. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Woodward’s ‘Ecclesiastical Heraldry’ 
(1894) takes no account of the arms “ Azure, 
three suns or, two and one,” attributed by 
Walcott to St. Wilfrid, as stated by CIcEs- 
TRENSIS. It is a pity that no authority was 
given for this attribution, as it might then 
have been seen which St. Wilfrid—if there 
be more than one—was intended. 

If your correspondent is alluding to St. 
Wilfrid of Ripon, the following note taken 
from Dr. Woodward’s book (p. 196) may be 
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useful to him. The arms of the See of 
Ripon are: ‘“‘ Argent, on a saltire gules, 
two keys in saltire, wards upwards, or; 
on a chief of the second a Paschal Lamb 
proper.” The Paschal Lamb on the chief 
is probably derived from a seal of the Abbey 
of St. Wilfrid at Ripon in the twelfth cen- 

The keys are, probably, from the 
arms of the See of York, out of which the 
new see took its origin in 1836; it includes 
also the Yorkshire portion of the old diocese 


of Chester. 


Ripon seems to have been a bishop’s see 
for a few years in Anglo-Saxon times, but 
was merged in York on Wilfrid’s restoration 
in 686 (Haddon and Stubbs, iii. 165). 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


THE Kinc’s GENTLEMEN VOLUNTEERS IN 
THE RoYAL Navy IN 1692 (12 S. iii. 229).— 
The following is extracted from Comr. 
(. N. Robinson’s ‘ The British Fleet. After 
quoting Pepys’s ‘Diary’ for June 4, 1661, 
in which Pepys related how in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time one young nobleman would 
wait with a trencher at the back of another, 
till he came of age himself, he goes on to 
Say 

“That which was good enough for the nobility 
was in those days good enough for commoners, 
and thus it is easy to understand why it was not 
considered derogatory for well-born lads to act 
as cabin-boys or servants to their patrons. On 
the other hand, some men went afloat at an age 
when it was beneath their dignity to occupy 
these positions, and they were styled gentlemen- 
volunteers. Sometimes they learnt in time to 
be good seamen, but far oftener their only quali- 
fication was courage, which, without experience 
or discretion, led them into trouble.” : 


After tracing further the officering of the 
Navy, he goes on to say :— 

“We come now to the interesting development 
by which the midshipman, from being a foremast 
hand, rose to the dignity of a quarter-deck 
officer, and thus solved the problem of how ‘ to 
breed up officers and gentlemen who should be 
also seamen.’ A means already existed in the 
system which permitted every officer to take to 
sea with him a retinue or following. This system 
is said to have originated, but more probably it 
first received official sanction, in Elizabeth’s 
reign, when each captain of a man-of-war was 


allowed two ‘servants’ for every fifty of his 


crew, and if he was a knight, doubie that propor- 
tion. He could in this manner find employment 
for his relations, friends, or followers. ‘ Gentle- 
men-volunteers’ went to sea in this way: but a 
writer in the reign of James I. says they usuall 
returned knowing as little as when they called, 
Since the professional seamen hated them and 
would give them no instruction.” 


A. G. KEAty, 
Chaplain, Royal Navy, Retired, 
[See also additional reply, p. 315.] 


ApMIRALS Hoop (12 S. iii. 129, 199, 285). 
—I am obliged to Mr. Wittis Watson for 
correcting a very stupid inadvertence on 
my part. I believe I wrote “ Mosterton 
(my writing is difficult to read, I am told), 
and I knew it was in Dorset : indeed, I had 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ which on these points is. 
correct, open before me when writing. I was 
mainly concerned with answering the query 
as to the relationship between the admirals, 
and so overlooked the error in the subsidiary 
matter when I saw the proof. But this is 
no excuse. Mr. Watson, whose own au- 
thority in his own field is beyond criticism, 
habet confitentem reum.” 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


MADAME DE StAét (12 S. ii. 310).—Louis: 
Alphonse Rocca, the son whom Mme. de 
Staél had by her subsequent marriage with 
Jean de Rocca, was born in 1812, and was 
apparently brought up, not at Coppet, but 
at Longirod, near Aubonne in the Canton de 
Vaud. On the death of Mme. de Staél her 
son-in-law, the Due de Broglie, at once 
hastened to reclaim the child, and to obtain 
his legitimization. He was handed over 
to his father and Mme. de Broglie, who on 
the death a few months later of the former 
undertook the whole guardianship of her 
half-brother. By her will Mme. de Staél 
had bequeathed to her husband 82,000 fr. 
(Swiss, the equivalent of 123,000 fr. French), 
10001. English Consols, and her landed estate 
in Normandy. These passed to the son, 
Louis Alphonse, who also inherited from his 
mother 408,000 fr. Swiss, and the villa at 
Coppet on coming of age. In 1834 he 
married a daughter of Comte de Rambuteau, 
and died in 1842 without having given the 
slightest indication of ability of “ ag 


Bournemouth. 


MEDL&ZVAL WORK ON THE MAKING OF 
ENAMEL (125. iii. 169, 253).— Little is known 
about the persons called Hollandus. By 
most authorities Isaac is regarded as the 
father and John Isaac as the son. Boerhave 
says they were natives of Stolk. Schmieder 
gives reasons for believing that they lived 
early in the fifteenth century, and Van der 
Aa says that the younger Hollandus lived 
about 1440. Neri, when about to describe 
a paste to imitate gems, says he took it when 
he was in Flanders from Isaac Hollandus. 
The works of Hollandus have been issued at 
Middelburgh in 1600 ; at Frankfurt in 1667 ; 
and at Vienna in 1746. One of them is 
entitled ‘Opus Minerale,’ and may contain 
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‘the work on enamel. I advise your corre- 
spondent to look at Boerhave’s ‘ Elementa 
‘Chemica,’ 1732. A full list of the works by 
Hollandus is given in Ferguson’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Chemica,’ one of the most valuable 
‘bibliographies of modern times. I have 
found the notes in this book of great value, 


--and what I write now gives but a poor idea 


-of the wealth of reference to be found in it. 
A. L. HumMpHReys. 


Yet another authority on the subject, 
‘and where it will found most fully 
-described, is ‘The Handmaid to the Arts,’ 
‘tthe second edition, vol. i., London, printed 
for J. Nourse, bookseller in ordinary to his 
“Majesty, 1744. At section iii. pp. 278 to 362, 
the method of preparing and using all the 
colours and other substances in 
painting in enamel is explained, how each 
colour is to be used being treated separately. 
‘The author is Robert Dossie. 

Haroxtp Matet, Col. 


Cou. Hon. Temp. CHARLES I, 
(12 S. iii, 51)—A Lieut.-Col. Scot was 
‘killed at the Battle of Alresford, which took 
place on March 29, 1644. No other officer 
of the name appears in the various lists of 
Royalist officers who lost their lives during 
the Civil Wars. This information is taken 
from an old broadside, dated 1660, entitled 
‘The Royal Martyrs. A List of the Lords, 
Knights, Commanders, &c., that were slain 
in the late wars, &c.’ This list is reprinted 
in Prestwich’s ‘ Respublica.’ No reference 
to Scott appears in ‘ The Loyal Martyrology,’ 
by William Winstanley, 1665. 

RicHARD HoLwortay. 

3-4 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


Forx-LoreE : THE ANGELICA (12 S. iii. 51, 
259).—A former note of mine answering this 
query does not appear to have reached the 
Editor. The name angelica was undoubtedly 
given to the plant on account of its supposed 
many virtues, though there is a tradition 
that these were first revealed by an angel. 
Du Bartas gives the reason for the name 
thus, as englished by Sylvester :— 

Angelica, that happy counter-baen, 7 
Sent down from Heav’n by some celestial scout, 
As well the name and nature both avow ’t. 

As for the name archangelica, the ‘ N.E.'D.’ 
says no explanation of its application to the 
dead nettle and black horehound is known ; 
but why should not the same reason apply 
in this case as in the other? Lemery and 
several of our English herbalists give this 
name, too, to the angelica, and Lemery gives 
us the reason: ‘On appelle cette Plante 


Angélique ou Archangélique, & cause des 
grandes vertus qu’elle posséde”’ ; and though 
the dead nettle had hardly such a reputation 
in medicine, it, too, has a long string of 
“ virtues.” Notably, Gerard says: “The 
distilled water of them is used to make the 


‘heart merry, to make a good colour in the 


face, and to refresh the vitall spirits.’ A 
plant that could do this is surely deserving 
of any name we might be moved to give it. 
Cc. C. B. 


THE KNIFEGRINDER (12 S. iii. 210).—The - 


knifegrinder’s barrow was in common use 
in Dr. Johnson’s day. See Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ 
vol. ii. p. 331 (“ Everyman’s Library” 
edition), where the Doctor is represented as 
criticizing a project of Goldsmith’s to go 


to Aleppo in order to acquire a knowledge _ 


of any arts peculiar to the East: “ Sir, he 
would bring home a grinding-barrow, which 
you see in every street in London, and think 
that he had furnished a wonderful improve- 
ment.” The ‘N.E.D.’ does not illustrate 
this use of “ barrow.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


“Lock =LAzAR-HOUSE (12 S. iii. 210).— 
The ‘N.E.D.’ says :— 

** Lock, more fully Lock-hospital. A hospital 
for the treatment of venereal diseases. The 
‘Lock lazar-house’ in Southwark, which is 
mentioned as having received a bequest in 1452, 
was afterwards employed as a hospital for venereal 
diseases, and its name came to be used as a 
general designation for institutions of that kind. 
The origin of the name is uncertain ; it has been 
conjectured that the ‘ Lock lazar-house’ was so 
called as being specially isolated or quarantined.” 
Smollett and others are then quoted. The 
expression en loques=in rags and tatters, 
is still used, according to the French dic- 
tionary. A. R. BAYLEY. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY BURIED AT 
HAUTERIVE, SWITZERLAND (12 S. iii. 149). 
—I cannot find any Archbishop of Canter- 
bury who is stated to have been buried at 
Hauterive. Archbishop Boniface of Savoy, 
uncle of Henry III.’s queen, died on July 18, 
1270, and was buried in the burying-place 
of the Savoy house at Hautecombe, while on 


his way out with Prince Edward to the’ 


Holy Land on Crusade. A. R. Bayley. 


GREATEST RECORDED LENGTH OF SER- 
VICE (12 S. ii. 327, 397, 412; ii. 258).—I do 
not know whether the following touches the 
point of the original query ; but, for length 
of service (with two between), reference 
to my article in ‘N. & Q.’ at 11S. v. 283 
will show that Jerome Knapp was appointed 
Clerk of Assize for the Home Circuit in 1747; 
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William Gould in 1792; Hon. Richard 
Denman in 1839; and J in 1887—also that 
Gerald Dutton Fleetwood was appointed 
to the same office on the Norfolk Circuit 
in 1740 ; Harry Edgell in 1797 ; and Charles 
Platt in 1863. 

On the death of the last-named, the two 
offices were amalgamated ; and, since 1902, 
I have represented both. Therefore, at the 
present moment, there is an interval (with 
two between), since the appointment of Mr. 
Knapp, of 170 years; and, since the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Fleetwood, of 177 years. 

The 30 years of my service appear paltry 
by comparison ; but the post is a freehold, 
and the examples set are, certainly, en- 
couraging. ARTHUR DENMAN, F.S.A. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “EA” (12 S. ii. 530 ; 
. ii, 58, 77, 97, 219).—-John Walker in the 
second edition of his ‘ Pronouncing Dic- 
tioary’ (London, 1797), quoting from 
Sheridan, notes at p. ix that “‘ in the com- 
bination ea” the Irish “ pronounce the 
words tea, sea, please, as if they were spelt 
tay, say, plays; instead of tee, see, pleese.” 
Still quoting Sheridan, Walker goes on to 
say :— 

“The English constantly give this sound to ea, 
wherever the accent is on the vowel e, except in 
the following words, great, a pear, a bear, to bear, 
to forbear, to swear, to tear, to wear....For want 
of knowing these exceptions, the gentlemen of 
Treland, after some time of residence in London, 
are apt to fall into the general rule, and pronounce 
these words as if spelt greet, beer, swear [sic], &c.” 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“Break’’ is pronounced hereabouts as 
“breek” or ‘“‘ brick.” I do not think the 
word is ever pronounced “ brake.” 


Tyneside. R. 


Among the MS. records of the Society of 
Friends, preserved at Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate, is a mention of one Gerard 
Sefferenson, pressed at sea and “ kept on 
board by force, and from his wife and child, 
although a Dean by nation” (‘ Records of 
the “ Meeting for Sufferings,”’ 1695). A 
Friend, William Hornould, returning from 
@ religious visit to Holland, on a voyage 
amidst alarms of French privateers, saw on 
the horizon two sails, “great ships, sup- 
posed to be Deans”’ (‘Records of the Yearly 
Meeting,’ 1706). M. E. Hirst. 

Saffron Walden. 


AMERICANISMS (12 S. ii. 287, 334, 414, 
496 ; iii. 35, 115).—Besides the instances 
given by Mr. Penry Lewis at the last 
teference, the word “behove” is always 


| written ‘‘ behoove”’’ in the States; 


and 
old English “ lief’? and “ liefer”’ are often. 
used instead of ‘“‘ rather.’”’ The American’s 
predisposition to megalomania is doubtless 
responsible for an ordinary stone being called - 
a “ rock”’ ; thus a girl will say : “‘ That boy 
threw a rock at me,’ meaning a pebble.. 
‘* Stick,”’ too, is a rather quaint term for a 
pole, or beam of wood ; while a single letter 
or even a postcard will be described as yuor 
“mail.” Similarly, a passenger’s cabin on. 
board ship becomes a ‘“‘ stateroom.” ‘‘ What 
a mess you have made!” is rendered by 
“What a mush!” the word ‘“ mess” in. 
America denoting a measure, e.g., a mess 
of berries, or peas.’ Instead of offering to 
get you a cup of tea, the good housewife will 
talk of going “to fix you some tea,” the 
verb “fix” being used in a variety of 
connotations, often signifying to “ repair.” 

The tendency to shorten common English 
words is, I think, partly due to the negro 
element, the African negro having a certain 
difficulty in properly pronouncing many 
English words. So he talks of “ way down 
east’ and “way down upon the Swanee 
River,” where “ way” is short, but ugly.. 
for “ away.” 

In California I was not a little surprised to: 
hear the expletive ““What do you know 
about that?” doing duty for “ Well, I 
never !”’ or “ You don’i say so!” 

As to “carom,” our “cannon” is a 
corruption of this word, which was ab- 
breviated in English from the Spanish 
carambola or French carambolage. The- 
etymology of these two foreign expressions 
has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

N. W. Hu. 


PortTRAIts WANTED (12 S. iii. 210).—- 
1. Anselm Bayly.—The ‘'D.N.B. gives 1794 
as the year of his death. 

2. Leonard Busher.—Though passed over - 
in the body of the ‘ D.N.B.’ he is included in - 
the First Supplement, but the biographical 
details are very scanty. 

EpwarpD BENSLY, 


1, Anselm Bayly.—See ‘D.N.B.,’ iii. 448,. 
where 1794 is given as the date of death. 
But, according to Foster, he is identical with 
Anselm Baily, son of Anselm, of Haresfield,. 
co. Gloucester, pleb., who matriculated 
from Exeter College on Nov. 4, 1740, 
aged 21. This would give 1719 as the year 
of birth. 

2. Leonard Busher.—See ‘D.N.B., Sup- 
plement I., p. 356. A, R. BayLey. 
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(12 S. iii. 230.) 


3. A portrait of Edward Robinson will 
be found in Duyckinck’s ae of 


‘American Literature,’ vol. i. p. 87 


6. Portraits of Roger Williams will be found 
in The Art Journal for 1870, vol. xxx. p. 171; 
Mitchell’s ‘American Lands and Letters,’ 
1897, vol. i. p. 19; Spofford’s ‘ Library of 
Historical Characters,’ 1896, vol. ii. p. 346. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Jos Heatu’s Posset Cup (12 S. iii. 9).— 
I find I must qualify what I said above 
relating to the sisters of Job Heath. My 
authority for stating that I was in possession 
of the names of his sisters rested on the 
record of their baptism (after the order of the 
Anabaptist Churches), as contained in the 
ancient church book of the “ Particular” 
Baptist church at Alcester, under date 
Feb. 13, 1711/12, coupled with an extract 
from the history of the Job Heaths by the 
late Rev. Charles Stanford, D.D., a distin- 
guished divine of the Baptist body. This 
little work was published in 1877, and is 
entitled ‘ Home and Church.’ A copy is in 
the British Museum. He says :— 

*‘ The first fact about the family, in a clear series 
reaching to our own time, is found in the old 
minute-book of the Baptist Church at Alcester: 
* Job Heath with four of his sisters were baptized, 
on a profession of faith, Feb. 13, 1711.’” 

On making application fourteen years ago 
to the then minister of this church for a 
copy of the record, I received this reply :— 

Dear Srr,—I have searched our old church 
book since receiving your letter. |The entry on 
Feb. 13, 1711, stands in the following form. Job 
Heath; Sarah Bliss, wife of J. Bliss of Henley; 
Rebecca Bird of ; Anne Savage, wife of John 
Savage; Sarah Dallaway of Henley; Mary Cox, 
-daughter of John Cox, were baptized Feb. 13. 

You will probably know better than 1 whether 
-any of these were Job Heath’s sisters, except in a 
spiritual sense. 1 can find no other information. 

J. R. ANDREWS. 

Since writing my article fresh evidence has 
somewhat weakened my first opinion as to 
the sense in which “ sisters’ should be 
taken, and here for the present I must leave 
it. This much is certain: all these families 
were very closely connected, and _inter- 
marriages were numerous. 

Joun W. Brown. 


No. 10 Downtne STREET (12 S. iii. 274).— 
We may infer that during its occunation by 
Count Bothmar a flag other than the Union 
Jack was on occasions flown at this house. 
He succeeded Fabrici as Hanoverian Minister, 


ently for about three years (Pascoe, ‘ No. 10 
Downing Street,’ p. 119). In 1735 Sir 
Robert Walpole removed here from 
St. James’s Square, and a contemporary 
MS. note before me records :— 


“The North and West part of the House 
Lord Orford lived in in Mhe Park, consisting 
three large Rooms and three lesser, was possessed 
by Count Bothmar. 

“As was also a side building to the East in 
which were the Count’s offices, and are now two 
rooms on a floor with a Staircase. The Count 
also rented of Mr. Downing a little house on the 
south part, together with some Coachhouses and 
Stables.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


REFERENCE WANTED (12 S. iii. 210)— 
The Spanish text of the sonnet by Lope de 
Vega contained in Edward Churton’s 

Gongora,’ vol. ii. p. 139, will be found in 
vol. iv. p. 454 of Vega’s ‘ Coleccion de las 
obras sueltas, assi en prosa, como en verso,’ 
Madrid, 1776-9, 21 vols., 4to., and might 
be consulted at the British Museum, the 
London Library, or the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. The sonnet is as 
follows :— 

Mo.tum LEGENDUM, SED NON Motta. 
(Plin. Jun. Lib. vi.) 
Libros, quien os conoce y os entiende, 
cémo puede desdichado ? 
si bien la proteccion que le ha faltado, 
el templo de la fama le defiende : 
Aqui su libertad el alma extiende, 
y el ingenio se alienta dilatado, 
que del profano vulgo retirado 
en solo amor de la virtud se enciende. 
Ame, pretenda, viva el que prefiere 
el gusto, el oro, el ocio al bien que sigo, 
pues todo muere, si el sujeto muere. 
O estudio, liberal, discreto, amigo, 
que solo hablas lo que un hombre quiere : 
por ti he vivido, moriré contigo. 


E. E. BARKER. 


Otp Inns (12 S. iii. 169, 257).—I am much 
indebted to the several correspondents who have 
been good enough to reply re old inns, and hope 
to avail myself of Mr. GrunpyY-NEWMAN’s kind 
invitation when I am in the neighbourhood of 
Walsall. 

I went to the Bull’s Head, Market Place, 
Manchester, and found they no longer provide 
for residents, though a friend of mine tells me 
he put up there about five years ago. Opposite 
the Bull is the Shambles, of obvious antiquity, 
and near by is the Poets’ Corner, also old. 

I stayed recently at the Swan, Stafford, which 
is a fine old building with an old oak staircase 
and furniture. ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Hans-Town orn CapoGAN-LAND (12 S. iii. 70, 
155, 236).—I am obliged to B. C. S. for his 
courteous criticism of my reply to his o 
query, but I hope to be able to convince him that 


and had possession until his death—appar- | the date, viz., 1886, given as that of the demoli- 
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“tion of Prince’s Ground, is correct. In the early 
ears of this century a long series of articles, 
evidently the work of an expert, on changes in 
London streets and buildings were published at 
intervals in The Builder. The article relating 
to Hans-Town and neighbourhood appeared in 
the issue of Nov. 2, 1901 (p. 384), from which the 
following extracts are taken :— 
“Some houses on the southern side of Pont 
Street, occupying the site of old Prince’s.... 
illustrated in The Builder of Nov. 27, 1886] are 
y Mr. E. T. Hall, who also planned and designed 
the houses in Cadogan Square and The Mansions, 
Sloane Gardens, fivuilt by Messrs. Foster & 
Dicksee and Messrs. Langdale, Hallett & Co., 
which we illustrated on June 2, 1888, Jan. 19, 
1889, and (plan) Jan. 26, 1901....In Cadogan 
Square, Messrs. Ernest George & Peto were 
architects of two houses [designs illustrated 
May 15, 1886] built by Messrs. J. Simpson & Co. 
for Col. Thynne and Mr. T. A. De la Rue....The 
Racquet and most of Prince’s were pulled down 
in 1886, and twelve years afterwards the club 
settled at Knightsbridge.” 
I have also lately received some letters, further 
corroborating this date, for which I am obliged. 
ALAN STEWART. 


THE KinG’s GENTLEMEN VOLUNTEERS IN THE 
Roya Navy In 1692 (12 S. iii. 229).—I cannot 
get at the book, particulars of which I append. 
It is likely to contain something helpful. The 
author was a well-known naval officer. The date 
covered by the book does not quite touch Dr. 
Macratu’s period :— 

Harris (Capt. Robert R.N.) An Historical 
Sketch of the several means adopted for the 
education of Naval Officers from the’ year 1729 
to the present period, with some remarks. London, 
1863. 79 pp. 

187 Piccadilly, W. A. L. HuMPHREYs. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY List OF 1740 (12 S. iii. 191). 
—Maurice Bocland’s “first wife was Jane, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Fox, of the Kingdom 
of Ireland, by whom he had issue five sons, and 
two daughters who survived him. Jane married 
the Rev. Dr. Bisset of Dublin; Lucy to the 
Rey. Mr. Ellyott of Lichfield [?] in Hampshire. 
By his second wife Sophia, daughter of Major 
Bisset, of Southampton, he had no issue.” 

The foregoing particulars are taken from the 
monumental tablet in All Saints’, parish of New- 
church, which further states: ‘‘he was the 
second son of Maurice Bocland of Stanlige [?] 
co. Wilts by his wife Mabella, daughter of Sir 
Robert Dillington, Bart., of Knighton.’’ On the 
death of Sir Tristram Dillington, in 1721, without 
issue, the Knighton property, with other estates, 
came to his sisters, Hannah and Mary, children 
of Sir Robert Dillington’s second marriage. 

nnah died intestate. Mary died unmarried, 
and by her will, proved July, 1749, left the estates 
in common between her nephew Maurice Bocland, 
and her niece Jane, wife of John Eyre, the 
children of her half-sister Mabel. 

The tablet further states that “in the year 
1715 he was made Cornet of Horse, and served 
his King and Country with great Credit and 
Distinguished Zeal for the Protestant succession 
in the Illustrious House of Hanover.” 

Joun L. WHITEHEAD. 

Ventnor. 


‘THE WorKS OF KING ALFRED THE GREAT” 
(12 S. iii. 249).—The London Library Catalogue 
(1913) gives ‘*‘ Whole Works of A., with essays 
illustrative of the ninth century—Jubilee ed.,. 
3 vols. in 2, 8vo, O. (London), 1852-3; Jubilee 
ed., 2 vols., 8vo, O. (London), 1852-8; vol. ii. 
has 2 pp., pagin. sep., the signatures of 2, ii. being 
“vol. i. A. R. BAYLEY. 

WARREN Hastings (12 S. i. 148, 211, 318).— 
Now that the buildings in process of erection 
at the north-eastern corner of Park Lane are 
nearly completed, it is to be hoped that the 
metal tablet removed from the walls of No. 40 
will be either reinstated upon that site, or a 
new one substituted therefor. 

CLARKE. 


GOVANE (12 S. iii. 271).—Burke in his ‘ General 
Armory ’ gives two families of Govan in Scotland 
bearing different arms, one of Cardrona, co. 
Peebles. In Alderney (Channel Islands) there is 
a family of Gauvain. 


PEDIGREES WANTED (12 S. iii. 210).— There 
is some account of Anthony Bacon, M.P., of 
Cyfartha, Glamorgan, in ‘ Old Wales,’ vol. i.,. 
1905, pp. 57-8 and 379. Ww. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Collegiate Church of Ottery St. Mary, being: 
the Ordinacio et Statuta Ecclesie Sancte Marie 
de Otery Exon. Diocesis A.D. 1338, 1339. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by John 
Neale Dalton. (Cambridge University Press,. 
1l. 5s. net.) 


ENGLISH scholars and antiquaries should, we 
think, feel great satisfaction in considering that 
this monograph has been produced in the very 
thick and crisis of the great European War. It 
affords magnificent testimony to the unbroken 
continuity of learning amid so immense an up-- 
heaval. The readers to whom it will appeal 
may pomes not number many thousands ; 
yet assuredly these count among the fortunate- 
ones of their day. For to gain the availing 
refreshment of seeing the present world sub» 
specie wternitatis what line of study is more- 
effectual than that of the fabric and history of an 
ancient church? If, wherever an English lad lies 
buried, we have been taught to think 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England, 


we may also say that wherever a church is built. 
there is a little pile of the earth’s rocks and stones 
that is forever human. A sad part of the mistake- 
made by those who defaced the churches of 
England is that they minimized this peculiar- 
possession by humanity of the inanimate sub- 
stance of the earth, and curtailed the tradition 
and witness of our fathers, to whom, at any rate, 
those fortunate readers we spoke of a moment ago 
have probably during the War found themselves 
drawn closer. For the Hundred Years’ War or 
the Wars of the Roses, though they may seem 
small to us compared with the struggles of Europe 
now, were undoubtedly hard enough to those who 
went through them, and dabit Deus his quoque 
finem we may hopefully say, remembering them.. 


A 
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On the other hand, if not with that wealth of 
expression which is left intact in many churches 
abroad, the old churches of England, stripped and 
touched with desolation as they most of them are, 
are still eloquent, still represent that which defies 
‘destruction and illuminates death and grief. 

We have enlarged a little upon this because, 
although Canon Dalton keeps strictly to his 
subject and, amid a most impressive mass of 
erudite detail, gives no space at all to mere general 
reflections, he has so handled his material that a 
vivid sense of the original inner significance of 
the whole accompanies the reader through his 

erusal, and seems to impart a vitality alike to the 
Ribric of the church and to the statutes framed 
by Bishop Grandisson for his college at Ottery 


St. Mary. 

The life of John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter, 
‘is one of those which, by many-sidedness and the 
number of external connexions, best represent 
-and illustrate the religious and political life of 
England in his day. He was a man of consider- 
able family, and, though of Herefordshire birth, 
‘brought to his English diocese—from his father’s 
side—the traditions and culture of the Continent. 
‘What he has left in the fabric of Exeter, and at 
‘Ottery St. Mary in the great collegiate church of 
his foundation, is, however, not more character- 
istic of the man himself and the trend of religious 
thought and practice of the time than are the 
statutes printed here. The copy used for this 
edition is a MS. bound up with other matters in a 

uarto volume in the Cathedral Library at 
‘Broter. Of this Canon Dalton gives a very 
‘close and careful description—arriving at the 
-conclusion that the contents of the quarto formed 
a small collection put together to serve for 
reference by its original owner, John Excestre, 
‘Canon of Ottery and Crediton. He would need 
-a@ working copy of the Ottery statutes, and it is 
‘his present editor’s opinion that this Exeter copy 
-of them is in his own hand. He died in 1448. 
For another MS. copy of these statutes—that in 
the cartulary of St. Swithin’s Priory at Winchester 
—Canon Dalton claims as probable a more 
interesting origin and a more distinguished use. 
It is in an early fourteenth-century hand, and 
it being known that Bishop Grandisson gave 
‘to Bishop Edyndone of Winchester a copy of 
‘his Ottery St. Mary Statutes, and the dates 
agreeing, there seems no reason to deny that 
‘the copy we_now have may actually have been 
that gift. Edyndone, between 1346 and 1352, 
was occupied in drawing up thé statutes of the 
collegiate church of St. George at Windsor. 


In order that the statutes may be fully under- 
stood Canon Dalton has devoted the bulk of his 
Introduction to a circuit, first of the exterior, 
then of the interior, of the church. This has been 
carried out most minutely. There is not a feature 
.of the fabric, howsoever small, which has been 
-omitted. The heraldic and biographical details 
connected with the several monuments and com- 
memorative parts of the building are set out in 
great fullness. The first intentions and the 
modifications and afterthoughts of the founder, 
whether in the original design and structure of the 
building, or in its ornaments, have been closely 
worked out and carefully made plain. They have 
often, as in the case of the floor, to be demon- 
strated by indications remaining after ruthless 
alterations and demolitions. 


The statutes testify to the care with which 
Bishop Grandisson thought out every detail of 
the daily life of the college, as well as every 
detail of the service in the church, and of the 
care of the books, vessels, and other furniture 
pertaining thereto. They number _ seventy- 
seven—the last one being that ‘“ de luminaribus 
Ecclesie.”” They are preceded by the Ordinacio 
Primaria, or Constitution of the College, and by 
fragments of a first draft of the statutes included 
in the Bishop’s Episcopal Register. The latter 
gives occasion to a long and deeply interesting 
treatise—thrown into the form of a foot-note— 
on the papal provisions. It is the most massive of 
all the foot-notes, but there are several that nearly 
rival it. Upon every article of the statutes there 
is what may be called without exaggeration an 
exhaustive commentary. The author has gener- 
ously set out in full the illustrative matter, which 
the majority of annotators would probably have 
indicated by references, and lovers of the Church 
are the more indebted to him because many of the 
works from which he draws are unlikely to be 
easily accessible to the ordinary reader. We do 
not know any work of the kind which has been 
better done, or any book which is so well caleu- 
lated to make living and clear to the modern 
student the kind of life which medieval England 
understood as that of a college of priests, and, yet 
again, what was included in the idea of devotion 
to Our Lady, which was in the very forefront of 
the religion of the time, and was, ofall things, near 
to Grandisson’s heart. In happier days we should 
hope it might be found possible to issue the 
statutes and annotations in a cheaper form, as a 
chapter in the study of the fourteenth century. 
Such a volume might have the advantage over 
the present one of being more easy to read. A 
criticism we would pass upon the one before us is 


that the long lines of small print running acros$ — 


the quarto page are difficult to the eye. 

The photographs are delightful, but yet not 
perhaps quite on a level with the text—some 
of them serving better as a general view than 
they do as aids to the study of definite features of 
the building. We must mention the three photo- 
graphs of old drawings, which are of great interest, 
and also those of Bishop Grandisson’s ivory 
diptych and triptych. 


The Quarterly Review for April is pre-eminently 
solid. Two papers—M. Joseph Reinach’s on 
‘The Origins of the Franco-German War,’ and 
an unsigned one entitled ‘The Archives of the 
War ’—should prove both of use and _ interest 
to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ ‘ The Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville,’ by Prof. Paul Hamelius (of Liége), 
is both scholarly and entertaining ; moreover, it is 
worth a student’s making a note of it for futare 
reference. Mr. T. H. S. Escott has put together 
many good things in his essay on the daily press 
of the last century. Canon Vaughan writes 
pleasantly on the place of wild flowers in the 
affection of sundry notable persons. ‘The Rural 
Prosperity of France,’ by Rosamond F. Spedding, 
is both attractive and informing, and we should 
wish for it a good measure of attention in quarters 
where rural affairs are decided. Mr. Alfred 
Fawkes discusses the Pontificate of Pius X.—the 
point of view being that of the Modernist. These 
are the papers in which there is most of literary 
or academic interest. Foreign politics and social 
and industrial questions, together with our own 
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Imperial problems, form the topics of those that 
gemain. It seems superfluous to remark that all 
deserve careful consideration. 


THE principal literary popes in The Fortnightly 
for this month is Mr. Arthur Symons’s ‘ Algernon 
Charles Swinburne.’ It includes two or three 
unpublished letters of some interest, several 

igrams, choice sentences, scenes and anecdotes, 
and is altogether dreamy and daring, solemn 
and full of colour, rather like the singing of some 
one who has an unusually good voice—except that 
it has no middle register. Mr. Edward Clodd has 
carved an entertaining article out of Boswell’s 
‘Johnson’ on the relations between the great 
Doctor and Lord Monboddo—concluding with a 
reproduction, in extenso, of Lord Neaves’s in- 
genious verses, ‘The Memory of Monboddo.’ 
To these we may add—as of historical or academic 
as well as ‘“ actual”’ interest—Mr. Sidney Low’s 
‘The Passing of the Superman.’ We should dis- 
pute what he says and what he infers in about 
three sentences out of five, but, as usual, we find 
him{very stimulating and suggestive. 


THE May Nineteenth Century is a weighty 
number, dealing with most of the topics occupying 
our minds to-day. As in the April number, there 
are but two papers which are not concerned with 
the crisis. One is Mr. W. S. Lilly’s study of 
Socrates, ‘ The Wisest of the Greeks.’ Socrates 
is regarded chiefly——-not solely—from, Xenophon’s 
point of view. This is a very refreshing and 
sympathetic piece of work, which, without dis- 
covering to us anything novel, has the charm 
attaching to familiar things when told over again 
as it were direct from the source. The second 
paper in question, entitled ‘ A Torch-Bearer,’ by 
Constance Elizabeth Maud, is a sketch of the 
late Archdeacon Wilberforce. It begins with an 
odd and not very happy simile, but it includes 
some fine anecdotes and skilful characterization. 


THE most important article in the new Cornhill 
is Prof. Gaston Broche’s ‘ France and Britain: 
their Common Memories’; next to it we should 

ut Mr. Freeman’s ‘The British Red Cross in 

taly,’ and ‘ Fragments from the German East,’ 

“A Soldier’s Wife.” Sir Henry Lucy’s ‘ Old 
Ways at Westminster’ is worth having. There 
is also a pleasant dog story called ‘ L’ile Nance,’ 
by Rowland Cragg. 


JOTTINGS FROM CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. MAGGs’s new Catalogue (No. 355) deals 
with Topography, Travel, and Family History. 
It tans to nearly 1,650 entries, and may be said to 
describe an equal number of really good things of 
various character and interest. The most striking 

expensive items it contains are two MS. 
books which belonged to Lord Macartney during 
Governorship of the Cape Colony; the one 
being his official Letter-Book from May, 1797, to 
November, 1798—a large folio of 409 pp., con- 
ng carcful copies of nearly 750 letters, and 

to be had for 871. 10s.; and the,other, of which 
the price is 1251., being his official Diary for the 
same period. Another set of Macartney Letter- 
Books, for the years 1777, 1778, and 1779, when 
was at Grenada, collected in four quarto 
Volumes, is offered for 21l. We noticed a copy 
offBreydenbach—the fourth edition in French, 


printed in Gothic letter at Paris in 1522, 421.; 
and under ‘ Botany,’ a heading which comprises 
some attractive old books, a ‘ Hortus siccus’ of 
nearly 2,000 specimens, in three large folio 
volumes, the work of Antonio Gaevmans (1669-71), 
301. Braun and Hogenbergi’s ‘ Civitates Orbis 
Terrarum ’—6 vols., folio, in 3—were put together 
from 1572 to 1618, and contain over 350 double 
plate engravings. This is said to be the earliest 
general collection of views, 211. A good copy— 
with the arms emblazoned in colour—of the first 
edition of Dallaway and Cartwright’s ‘ Western 
Division of Sussex ’ (it will be remembered that a 
great part of the edition was destroyed by a fire 
at the printing office) is worth noting, 451. There 
are numerous works—some sumptuous, some 
merely useful—on heraldry, and among the books 
on travel we found those describing the East 
particularly enticing. 

Mr. John Grant of Edinburgh describes in his 
Spring Catalogue a_ collection of works on 
Religion, Folk-Lore, Anthropology, Philosophy, 
and other subjects more or less connected with 
these. We will mention half-a-dozen or so, as 
specimens of what may be of use to a student 
forming a library. There are three volumes of 
Glanvill: the ‘Scepsis Scientifica’ (1665), the 
‘ Essays on....Philosophy and Religion ’ (1676), 
and a collection of miscellaneous pieces, 31. 138. 6d.; 
five volumes (1844-57) of the Irish Archeological 
Society’s Publications, 31. 12s. 6d. ; seven volumes 
of Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ including the ‘ Liturgia 
Mozarabica,’ the ‘ Dictionnaire des Légendes,’ the 
‘ Dictionnaire des Apocryphes,’ and the ‘ Diction- 
naire Hagiographique,’ 2/. 7s. 6d.; and twelve 
volumes of the * Grimm Library (1904), 47. We 
also marked a set of the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Historical MSS., 171 vols., offered 
for fifteen guineas, and a copy of Loddiges’s 
Cabinet’ (1818-33), which costs 
281. 10s. 


Obituary. 


WILLIAM MERCER. 


OvuR readers—and those especially who are in- 
terested in Italy—will learn with regret the death 
of our old and valued correspondent, Mr. William 
Mercer, which took place on the 14th of March last. 
He had been for some time in failing health, 
and died in his 83rd year. Born at Gainsborough, 
he spent twenty of the best years of his life in 
Italy, where he had an adventure—the “ Castella- 
mare Incident ’’—which aroused considerable 
interest. He was much engaged in literary 
journalism, and certainly bore his part in the 
interpretation of Italy and her treasures to 
England. We cannot do better than give as 
they stand the words of an intimate friend of 
his, written expressly for ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

““T met Mr. Mercer twenty-five years ago, 
soon after his return from Italy, and our 
relations became and remained, intimate up till 
his death. Trained for business, he d to 
go abroad for reasons of health, and lived 
many years in Italy. . Italy was his lifelong 
subject of interest, especially the history of 
Italian art and antiquities. e wrote a great 
deal on these subjects in The Atheneum and 
Academy. He had a great admiration of both 
journals, and always spoke with high regard of 
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their editors, Mr. Norman MacColl and Mr. J. S. 
Cotton. He acted, I believe, for a short period 
as deputy for his friend Adolphus Trollope as 
Roman correspondent of Zhe Standard. He 
contributed also to other journals after his return 
to England, e.g., The Magazine of Art. Some 
years ago he made a collection, in several folio 
volumes, of the chief of his articles‘and letters to 
the press, and offered it to the Bodleian Library, 
by which it was accepted, much to his satisfaction. 
I should think that it would form a storehouse 
of valuable miscellanea about men, places, and 
things Italian. Of all Italian towns, he spoke 
with peculiar enthusiasm of Siena. He was a 
true scholar in that he loved the learning which 
is its own reward. He loved society also, and 
had met a remarkable number of celebrities, his 
reminiscences of whom furnished material for 
many interesting obituary notices. He was a 
capital talker, with a caustic wit, very definite 
opinions, and a Johnsonian vigour of expression. 


NOTES AND QUERIES will be published 
on the 15th ot each month until further 
notice. 


ESEARCHES, Proot-Reading, Indexin 
Revision of MSS. experience. Highest testimonials, 
rsa Ff. A. HADLAND, 15 Bellevue Mansions, Forest 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
29-47 GARDEN ROW, ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.B.) 
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Size, 88. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
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KNOOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 
over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


either ill-health nor difficulties could qu 
his sturdy spirit. 

“ Lastly, it is fitting to mention his love of 
‘N. & Q.’ In his later years especially, when 
the effort of lengthy composition was beyond his 
strength, he delighted in this journal and con- 
stantly spoke of it in his letters, for he was a man 
of varied knowledge and sympathies, apart from 
his special interest in Italy. One might say, 
without exaggeration, that ‘N. & Q.’ became 
his literary solace. A. W. VeEnrirty.” 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if sufficient stamps are sent to cover 
expenses ; nor can we advise correspondents as to 
the value of old books and other objects or as to the 
means of disposing of them. 

Mr. Curzon YrEo.—Please send full address. 
Letters waiting to be forwarded. 

R. C. C. W.—* The little speedwell’s darling 
blue.”” See Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ 
st. 3. 

ALDERMAN THOMAS HoyLe (12 S. iii. 91, 157). 
—PrROF. BENSLY writes: ‘In ‘ The Obituary of 
Richard Smyth,’ Camden Society, 1849, is the 
entry, under Jan. 30, 1649 /50, ‘ Alderman Hoyle, 
of York, hanged himself.’ ” 

Watcu Hovsss (12 S. ii. 9, 118, 157, 233, 315, 
377, 538; iii, 233)—R. B—R writes: “In Mill 
Street, Bath, is a very pretty classical watch- 
man’s sentry-box of stone, circular, with a domed 
top, of about mid-eighteenth-century date, the last 
of its kind in that city.” 

B. B. (‘Pervigilium Veneris’: ‘‘ De tenente 
tota nox est perviglanda cantieis ’’).—This line, 
and “ de tenente,”’ in particular, has rather exer- 
cised the commentators. The oldest MS. appar- 
ently reads detenentettota (with a superfluous t). 
Decinent,”’ ‘‘ detinent,”’ ‘‘ detument.”” have been 
conjectured; but there seems no reason to 
quarrel with Salmasius’s interpretation, who 
upholds the MS. reading and says ‘de tenente”’ 
=uno tenore, continuo. Prof. Mackail translates 
it unceasingly.” 
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AGRIPPA (Henrie Cornelius) Of the Vanitie 
and Uncertaintie of Artes and Sciences, 
Englished by Ia. Sanfford], Gent., black | 
letter, sm. 4to, calf, margin of the first few | 
leaves repaired, otherwise a good copy, from | 
the library of W. Herbert, with his signature | 
on title, £3 3s Henrie Bynneman, 1575 


DODSLEY’s SEtEcT COLLECTION oF OLD 
EnGuisH Puays, originally published in 
1744, FOURTH EDITION, now first chrono- 
logically arranged, revised and enlarged, 
with the notes of all the commentators, and 
new notes, by W. C. Hazlitt, 15 vols, 
cr. 8vo, cloth, scarce, £8 1874-76 


ASCHAM’s (Roger) THE SCHOLEMASTER, or ‘GAY (John) THe SHEPHERD’S WEEE, in six 


plaine and perfite way of teaching children 
to understand, write and speake the Latin 
tong, black letter, sm. 4to, old calf, very 


pastorals, plates, FIRST EDITION, §8vo, 
— calf extra, gilt edges, bound by 
iviere, £1 10s 1714 


good sound copy, wants leaf of colophon at GRAY’s (Thomas) ODES, FIRST EDITION, 


end, £5 15s John Daye, 1571 
BYRON’s (Lord) Hours or IDLENESS: a. 
series of poems, original and translated, | 


vignette on title, 4to, half calf, with the 
half-title frequently missing, £5 10s 
Printed at Strawberry Hill, 1757 


FIRST EDITION, scarce, cr. 8vo, calf, name HUTH LIBRARY.—GREENE’s (Robert) 


and address written on title, complete copy, 
with the half-title, £2 10s Newark, 1807 | 
CECIL (W., First Lord Burghley) THe Exe- 
CUTION OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND, for. 
maintenance of publique and Christian 
peace, against certeine stirrers of sedition, — 
and adherents to the traytors and enemies 
ot the realme, black letter, FINE COPY, RARE, 
sm. 4to, red moroéco extra, gilt edges, 
bound by Mackenzie, £3 10s 
Imprinted at London, 1583 
An interesting tract referring to the Desmond Rebellion. 
COLLIER’s (J. Payne) History of English 
Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shake- 
speare, and Annals of the Stage to the. 


Restoration, illustrations, BEST EDITION, | the title, is usually desc 


LirE AND CoMPLETE Works, 15 vols— 
NASHE’s (Thomas) CoMPLETE Works, 
6 vols —DEKKER’s (Thos.) Non-Dra- 
Works, 5 vols — HARVEY’s 
(Gabriel) Works, 3 vols—all edited, with 
notes, &c, by Alex. B. Grosart, EDITION 
LIMITED TO FIFTY COPIES, 29 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, nice clean condition, £30 1881-86 
PEPYS (Samuel) Memoires relating to the 
State of the Royal Navy of England, fine 
impression of the rare portrait engraved by 
White, cut round and mounted, but not 
damaging the engraving, 8vo, old calf, £6 6s 
Printed Anno 1690 


This issue, without | publisher’s or printer’s name on 
bed as privately printed. 
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879 
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DAVENANT’s (Sir William) Works, pub- | 
lished out of the Author’s originall copies, | 
first collected edition, fine portrait engraved | 
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or 4 Lapy, thk. folio, russia, very large clean 
copy, £5 1673 | 
DEKKER’s (Thomas) Dramatic Works, now | 
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RALEIGH, KNIGHT, as well in his voyage, 
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sm. 4to, sewn, last leaf very slightly 
damaged, otherwise a large clean copy, £3 3s 

Norton & Bill, 1618 


first collected, with iJlustrative notes anda ROQOMANCE.—TxHE Honour or CHIVALRY, 


memoir of the Author, LARGE PAPER COPY, | 
4 vols, 8vo, bds., £3 3s Pearson, 1873 | 
DRAYTON’s (Michael) Poems, newly cor- 
rected by the Author, SCARCE EDITION, 
sm. 8vo, brown polished calf extra, gilt | 


edges, £3 3s 
William Stansby for John Smethwicke, N.v. 


or the famous and delectable history of 
Don BELLIANIS, OF GREECE, containing 
the valiant exploits of that magnanimious 
and heroick Prince, son unto the Emperour 
Don Bellianis, of Greece, black letter, 
sm. 4to, original calf, loose in cover, scarce, 
£3 10s Printed by Bernard Alsop, 1650 
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Shakespeare and the Drama. 


A Catalogue is in preparation, and will be sent free on 
application. 
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